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PART PRE-PUBLIC SCHOOL PERIOD 


1608. Earliest Music Instruction. 


America was not indigenous 

product but ecclesiastical gift. 
The became the patron saint 
early music education America. 
Long before the Pilgrim Fathers land- 
Plymouth, the Franciscan Fri- 
ars had settled what now known 
Florida, teaching vocal and: instru- 
mental music their schools. Their 
first students were the Indians whom 
they wished Christianize and edu- 
The Franciscans Florida are 
known have started school St. 


1604. Early Mass New England. 


Edwards, his Music and Musi- 
cians claims that the first 
celebration the mass New Eng- 
land, took place Holy Cross Island 
the St. Croix River July, 1604. 


1611 two French Jesuits arrived 
Port Royal, Nova Scotia. One 
them, Rev. Peter Biard, traveled 
through Maine and celebrated mass 
the eastern shore Mount Desert 
Island about 1613. his 
History the United States has con- 
firmed through research the singing 
propensities the heathen Indians 
Maine during this pre-colonization 


1640. The First American 
Singer. 


The coming the English James- 
town and the Pilgrims Plymouth 
introduced new element. They rep- 
resented the protestant branch early 
religious education. Where the Fran- 
and Catholic education em- 
braced indispensable part 
their liturgical service, the English 
did not permit music any form dur- 
ing their church service. be- 
ing overtly joyous and emotional was 


John Instruction Catholic Elementary Schools.” (Unpublished 
Doctorate Dissertation), Catholic University America. 1933. 6-7. 
Edwards, George and Musicians Maine.” 
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tabooed worldly and secular. The 
early colonizers were not interested 
accepting Old World practices wheth- 
they were musical not. 

The Puritans brought with them 
single singing book known Ains- 
worth’s version the Psalms. 
was primarily manual psalmody. 
This manual was used until the New 
England version came into be- 
ing, under the title, The Bay Psalm 
Book.* This work dating from 1640 
marked the beginning American 
produced song books. Most authori- 
ties consider the work the first publi- 
cation America. (Except for 
insignificant almanac.) The seventi- 
eth edition, which, according some 
authorities, was the last, appeared 


1773. 


1693. Organized Choral Singing. 


mission which had been estab- 
lished Norridgewock, Maine, 
1646, was happily favored the ar- 
rival Father Sebastian Rale, who 
had sailed from Rochelle for Que- 
bee, July 23, 1689. Upon his arrival, 
Father Rale found the need com- 
munication, which was obtained 
only means thorough study 
the Indian languages used that 
area. After five months assiduous 
study, had developed his knowledge 
point where was capable 
translating many the masses and 
chants into the Indian’s native par- 
lance. 1693 had formed 
choir forty young Indians Nor- 
ridgewock, whose members were pro- 

Hood, George. 
1846. 11-13 

Edwards, George 


tion.’ Unpublished Thesis. 
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vided with the necessary vestments 
assist the singing and chanting 
hymns. Father Rale’s attempt 
lieved the earliest attempt 
teach choral singing 


1700. Pipe Organ for Church Service, 


Superstition had confounded the 
growth music education from its 
very beginnings America. The 
protestant church tolerated music only 
Some people considered that musical 
experiences could enjoyed only 
the worldly sinful. the dawn 
the eighteenth century American 
music education began show signs 
lay toleration. 1700 the first 
pipe organ imported the United 
States from Europe was placed the 
Anglican Church Port Royal, Vir 

1717. The Lay Singing-School. 


The first hundred and fifty years 
psalm singing America (1620 
1770) had dulled the musical sensi- 
tivity the people. The continued 
drawling tunes was enough 
gust even the most unmusical person. 
Billings, the untrained musician, had 
desired through the composition his 
fuguing tunes arouse the people 
higher levels musical enjoyment 
and music the 
Old World had become decadent 
narrow religious environment. 
the New World was now become 


History Music New England: With Sketches Reformers and 


“Music and Musicians Maine,” 
“Public Interest Music the Eve the American 
Columbia University. 
Fuguing Tunes according Billings’ definition was said fuguing when 


1925. 


she 

| 
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irst 
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adulterated indigenous expression 
Old World music and New World 
philosophy life and thought. 

The dreadful state singing the 
churches was undoubtedly responsible 
for the beginning singing-schools. 
Why should they arise? Simply be- 
cause the sheer necessity correct- 
ing the dreadful singing practices 
which were employed during the be- 
ported that singing-school existed 
early 1717 During 
1720 the same city, Dr. Benjamin 
Coleman’s society opened its 
singing-school Brattle The 
singing-school was probably the most 
responsible agent encouraging the 
production psalm-singers during 
the early middle half the eight- 
eenth century. (1725-1775). 


1721. Song Book with Printed Bars. 


1721 Rev. Thomas Walter pro- 
duced singing book which was the 
fourth book published America. 
His work was the first one America 
printed with bars. was purely 
choral style, had three parts and 
harmony which was rich and full, and 
possessed degree correctness. The 
book was entitled, The and 
Rules Musick explained: In- 
troduction the Art Singing 
Note: Fitted the meanest capaci- 
Previous the appearance 
Walter’s book, music had been pub- 
lished the colonies except that 
which was appended The Bay 
Psalm Book. 
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1742. American Instrument 
Manufacture. 


Although the manufacture musi- 
cal instruments may have pre-dated 
1700, know that America their 
production received more attention af- 
ter 1725. Swede, Gustavus Hesse- 
lius, was making spinets 1742. 
Another spinet maker was John Har- 
ris Boston. The Boston Gazette 
for February 10, 1770 has adver- 
tisement commending American spin- 
ets being superior European 
The spinet and harpsichord 
were reigning supreme during the 
eighteenth century. few piano 
fortes were found the weal- 
thier homes the close the cen- 
tury. The scant available sources 
have shown, however, that the 
facture American musical instru- 
ments prior 1825 was negligible. 


1746. America’s Early Professional 


The singing-society and note-sing- 
ing brought about demand for music 
materials; was now natural ex- 
pect the appearance those who 
could create music for those who were 
consume 

true that before 1746 musical 
avocationists were among our country- 
men. However, the date marks the 
birth William Billings, our first 
native self-taught composer. 1770 
appeared his first work, The New 
England Psalm Singer the Ameri- 
can One the best works 


Elson. Louis “The History American Music,” 
Charles C., and Dwight, John the Handel and Haydn Society,” 


Hood, George. History Music New England: With Biographical Sketches 


Reformers and 75. 


Revere, Mary Interest Music the Eve the American 
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which Billings produced, and which 
himself considered such, was 
collection tunes entitled the Sing- 
ing Assistant, published 
1778. Although his fuguing did 
not add any collection which may 
called the finest musical litera- 
ture, did arouse response the 
objective his labors, that being 
popularization more interesting 
music. One his tunes, Chester, 
was called the Battle Hymn the 
Revolution. was the only tune that 
the Continental pipers used when 
the Billings being devoted 
patriot and friend Samuel Adams 
had experienced great popularity dur- 
ing his time. was not great mu- 
sician any exact sense the word, 
consequently, his compositions are con- 
sidered value only connection 
with the fact that they were firsts 
American non-trained musician 
who took his profession music se- 
riously. 
10. 


1750. The Bay Psalm Book 
Its Growth. 


Throughout the eighteenth century 
The Bay Psalm Book remained the 
favorite song book the New Eng- 
land people. went through many 
editions and many forms, but without 
major alteration. The book was pub- 
lished many countries. Scot- 
land passed through twenty-two edi- 
tions; the last appeared 1756. 
England was produced least 
eighteen editions. America, innu- 
merable editions appeared. 1744 
twenty-six editions had been produced. 
Hall Worcester, Massachusetts, the 


Elson, Louis 
Hood, George. 


twenty-seventh edition; the exact date 
does not appear the preface, but 
unquestionably was completed 
tween 1746 and 1750. The seventi- 
eth edition, which, according some 
authorities was the last, appeared 


1759. Lay Choral Organizations, 


For any individual during the early 
settlement period our history 
suggest musical concert, even 
singing, the performing 
mental music during church service 
even secular meeting any 
kind, would have been considered 
gross heterodoxy. that the 
Puritans early Boston and the 
grims Plymouth, were very skepti- 
cal about the merits and the influences 
music. 

The dark ages American 
education may considered the 
period prior 1815. The advent 
note-singing, the singing-school, and 
the lay singing-society were most 
tent bringing about musical peri- 
American music education, The 
teaching singing note the 
singing-school was the average man’s 
opportunity learn how follow 
the singing-school, forerunner 
systematized music instruction, was 
place where people came together 
for the purpose learning how 
read music note and according 
rule; and the rise lay and profes 
sional singing-societies was major 
fruition the work effected the 
singing-school. 

The early singing-school and 
ing-society are almost synonymous, 
though the latter certainly functioned 


“The History American 15. 
History Music New 50. 
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The objectives the two institutions 
were different. The former was in- 
terested teaching people how 
read music, whereas the latter was 
primarily concerned with the per 
formance that which was read. 
this latter group with which are 
immediately concerned. 

Among the early singing-societies 
choral organizations, the Orpheus 
Club, Philadelphia, which was organ- 
ized 1759 was avowedly the first. 
Other eighteenth century organiza- 
tions which followed were: 

St. Cecilia Society, 
C., 1762. 

Handel Society, Dartmouth 
lege, Hanover, H., 1780. 

Stoughton Musical Society, Stough- 
ton, Mass., 

The oldest singing-society still 
existence the Stoughton Musical 
Society. Not alone did exist 
Stoughton, but Canton and Sharon, 


Charleston, 


12. 
Early American Church Choir. 


The history the church choir 
the United States reveals the snail- 
like progress which characterized its 
growth prior the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The choral society and the 
church choir came into existence dur- 
ing the latter half the eighteenth 
century. One the earliest parish 
charity schools, was the one organized 
New York City 1709, which for 
many years offered crude form 
choir training. 1761 boys were 
used the singing service the Old 
Trinity Church New York 
The records Rowley, Ipswich, Ham- 

Elson, Louis 


ilton, and Chebacco, Massachusetts, 
reveal that before 1788, churches 
those communities were considering 
the proper place for the seating 
those members the congregation 
who have learned the art 
many churches those singers with 
special ability were allowed come 
the front the church and help 
leading the congregational singing. 
Historically the earliest known vested 
male choir was that use early 
1798 St. Michael’s Church, 
Charleston, South 


18. 
1765. Concerts. 


Although have laid emphasis 
upon sacred music, and rightfully so, 
must trace the seeping-in the 
secular aspects music education 
during the period under considera- 
tion. not possible even im- 
portant say when secular music 
first appeared this country. 
more important know that between 
1720 and 1800 some private concerts 
containing secular music had been pre- 
sented America. 

early 1765 Bernhard Adam 
Grube, the Moravian 
Lititz, Pennsylvania, had organized 
orchestra. was supplement 
the music their church service. 
was orchestra some consequence. 
contained violins, violas, violin- 
cellos, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, trum- 
pets, key bugles, trombones, french 
horns, ophokleides, and serpents. The 
orchestra did attain more than local 
recognition. May 29, 1791, they 
presented concert for John Ran- 
dolph, ex-Governor Virginia and 
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Attorney General United States. 
1791 the orchestra was directed 
George Godfrey Mueller, fine musi- 
cian and brilliant 

1768 concert secular music 
had been presented Boston the 
Music Hall; after the program ball 
was given. This custom was followed 
many persons charge musi- 
during the colonial period. 
early January 1770 the Messiah 
was performed Trinity Church, 
New York 


This article has endeavored trace 
the significant happenings Ameri- 
can music education during the pre- 
public school music period. chrono- 
logical treatment the more signifi- 
cant developments this period 
follows: Early music education 
was first offered under the auspices 
the Catholic church. Early protest- 
tant skepticism the place and value 
music the liturgical service re- 
tarded musical growth. The ap- 
pearance the first American pro- 


PART 


New 


the history school music the 
decade 1830-1840 was period 
preparation. Very significant the 
opening this period 
speech William Channing Wood- 
bridge “On Vocal Branch 
Common Education,” delivered be- 
fore the American Institute In- 

Beck, Herbert 
ing.” Friday, March 1915. 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Elson, Louis 


Early Musical Centre. 
Volume XIX, 73-77. 
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duced psalm-singer, The Bay 
Book. The transition from the 
lining out the note method teach- 
ing and reading music. The 
pearance the professional private 
music teacher. The beginnings 
the singing-school and the 
school teacher. William Billings, 
America’s first native self-taught com- 
poser begins his creative work 
lar and sacred composition. The 
early American singing-society 
comes established institution. 
There appears growth and limited 
acceptance secular music and musi- 
cal composition. 10. The American 
church choir becomes experimental 
reality. 11. The rise the musical 
convention and need for 
training. 12. The manufacture 
musical instruments begins find its 
place American industrial life. 
The composite essence these 
events had assurea quickening 
the cultural pulse the nineteenth 
century American citizen. was 
musical achievement upon which fu- 
ture growth was certain realized. 


PIONEER SCHOOL MUSIC EXPERIMENTS 


struction, August 24, 1830. His 
speech stirred the imagination early 
ties vocal music regular branch 
common education. 


1831. Palmyra, New York. 


During the 1830’s there were 
merous instances the rising interest 
school music New York 
State. 1831 was proposed that 
included the curriculum 


Minutes the March Meet- 
The Lancaster County Historical Society. 


“The History American 33. 
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sible that music instruction the 
schools New York City was offered 
early 


1836. New York City. 


Darius Jones, working for The 
School Society the City 
New York, commenced course 
music lessons School No. during 
1836. Public School Society report 
stated that the total amount time 
devoted music instruction was ap- 
proximately twenty hours, spread over 
period about six months. Only 
two objections were raised against 
the introduction vocal music: 
was expensive; would encroach 
upon regular school time. 


Several music teachers had indi- 
cated willingness teach vocal mu- 
sic for trial period six months 
year gratuitous basis. Some 
regular classroom teachers had ex- 
pressed willingness teach vocal 
music. The committee offered reso- 
lution which suggested that the schools 
liberty have vocal music 
taught their schools providing 
would done without expense and 
would not encroach upon regular 
school time. The very appropriate 
resolution which was passed the 
committee concerned with the adop- 
tion vocal music was laid upon the 
table and remained there for some 
years come. The committee stated 
that some the primary schools 
the Public School Society New 
York, had been taught rote, 


Common 
July, 1831. 


the City New York.” 


Bourne, William 


yet, spite the attendant disad- 
vantages non-supervision, the meth- 
was tolerated and 


Buffalo. 


historical review early school 
music teaching the Buffalo Public 
Schools states that music was intro- 
duced early 1837. Two years 
later Superintendent Steele 
stated that vocal music was receiving 
some attention several schools. Only 
the classroom teachers were teaching 
the 


1843. New York State 


tracing the early significant 
adoptions school music New 
York State, find that the state was 
the scene considerable agitation for 
school music after 1840. glimpse 
the status school music teaching 
the state during 1843, 1844, and 
1845 available. 

During the year 1843, 10,220 pu- 
pils were engaged during the winter 
term the study and practice vo- 
cal music. The report 1844 showed 
that the total number had increased 
47,618 and 1845 71,890 pupils. 
The figures for the summer terms 
were follows: 1843, 17,632; 1844, 
and 1845, 77,925.5 

Upon many occasions the deputy 
county superintendents schools 
New York State when submitting 
their school returns the state super- 
intendent common schools, 
some comments regarding vocal music 
instruction. Randall, deputy 
superintendent the western division 
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“History the Public School Society the City New York 


With Portraits the Presidents the 633. 


4“A Century Music Buffalo Schools.” 
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Oswego County, stated 1842 that 
vocal music had been introduced into 
some the schools his 
Alexander Fonda reporting for Sche- 
nectady County during the same year 
said that had witnessed for the 
first time his county the attempt 
introduce vocal music. The sum- 
mer school, No. 16, located Duanes- 
burgh, under the direction Jane 
Coley, was receiving instruction 
singing. The results were most satis- 
factory. The voices had been blended 
together making most delightful ex- 
perience for the 


Schools the southern district 
Alleghany County reported introduc- 
tions vocal music the 
towns Bolivar and Wirt, pleasing 
results had followed the introduction 
vocal study. These towns reported 
that previous disciplinary problems 
had been lessened. During 1844 vocal 
music instruction had been increas- 
ingly emphasized Albany, Dutchess 
(Southern District), Genesee, Green, 
Livingston, Monroe, Oswego, Putnam, 
St. Lawrence, Schoharie, and 
ming Counties. David Nay, superin- 
tendent the common schools Gen- 
esee County, stated that the winter 
1842 only one school the county 
was receiving vocal music. 1844 
claimed that sixty pupils were par- 
ticipating the instruction during 
the winter schools and 463 during the 
summer schools. Livingston Coun- 


nnual Report the Superintendent 
1843. 306. 

331. 

“Annual Report the Superintendent 


208. 
“Annual Report the Superintendent 


1845. 211. Actual date probably 1842. Since 
Superintendent Mack, dated January 12, 
struction vocal music, which should the 


1844, has been discovered. 
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ty, Ira Patchin, the superintendent, 
reported 1,915 pupils receiving 
struction 1844 against 486 for 


1844. Rochester. 


Rochester, Mack, superin- 
tendent schools, reported 1844 
that vocal had been introduced 
into most the schools the city. 
Mack commented that part the 
time was suspended because 
Twelve years later At- 
water, the superintendent, reported 
that singing was offered the pri- 
mary and intermediate departments 
part the regular course 

1845. Utica. 


The official introduction vocal 
music into the schools 
came 1845, The teacher vocal 
was Mr. Edson. was em- 
ployed teach all the 
schools excepting the Minden and Col- 
ored school. gave one lesson each 
week each the schools, receiving 
fifty cents per Vocal 
was introduced into the Advanced 
school during 1846, being part 
the course study the four-year 
program the English 


1852. 


The board education the city 
Syracuse reported 1852 that 
vocal was receiving some atten- 


Common Schools the State New York,” 


Syracuse. 


Common Schools the State New York,” 


Common Schools the State New York,” 
going press the Second Annual Report 
last thing dispensed with, and which has for 


the last two years been introduced great pleasure and profit—is, for want funds, neces- 


sarily suspended for the 


“Second Annual Report the Public Instruction the State New 


York,” 1856. 154. 


“Annual Report the Superintendent Schools the City 1869. 


23. 


15-16. 


tion under the direction Mr. Al- 
addition training and 
experiences vocal music, some song 
books were furnished. The report 
further stated that the results were 
happy, and that music was aid 
improving school cheerfulness, good 
relationships, and healthy 
condition for good Edward 
Smith his History the Schools 
Syracuse corroborated the statement 
that music was introduced into the 
public schools during 


ae 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Shrewsbury. 


early 1836 the community 
Shrewsbury, Pennsylvania, was oper- 
ating one common school, which con- 
tained male and female stu- 
dents. The school year was approxi- 
mately three months long. The course 
study included reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and sacred 
not all surprising find the teach- 
ing sacred music, because many 
the early teachers Pennsylvania 
were graduates teacher-training in- 
stitutions Europe; their prepara- 
tion included the study the rudi- 
ments music and the singing 
sacred songs. 


1840. Lancaster. 


The various sources information 
relative the school conditions 
Pennsylvania during the period 1830- 
1860 were many instances never re- 
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corded permanent report form. 
Many the reports were handwrit- 
ten, particularly those small- 
communities. report the con- 
dition the schools Lancaster 
1840 shows that the school system was 
divided into three divisions: namely, 
primary, secondary, and high. the 
primary schools the pupils learned 
“repeat tables, sing, and read 
easy one the schools 
oral instruction was being offered. 
further view the singing taught 
from Dr. Bache, dated Decem- 
ber 1841. 

observed with great pleasure, one 
the schools, that musical notation, 
well the practice vocal music, was 
taught, and that the teacher gave oral 
instruction musical notation, using 
the ledger lines permanently traced 
the blackboard for the purpose. 

The high school divided into male 
and female department, both under the 
superintendence the same instructor, 
and the former under his immediate 
charge. the male department, 
book keeping, history, natural philoso- 
phy, geometry and some the other 
branches mathematics, and music, are 


3. 


circa. 1842. New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


early account the history 
the schools New Orleans, stated 
that the schools the second munici- 
pality were opened January, 1842. 
Prior the opening the schools, 


“Fourth Annual Report the Board Education the City 1852. 


cit. 


Edward. History the Schools Syracuse From its Early Settlement 


January 


“Statement the Operations the Pennsylvania School System, 1836, all the Accept- 
ing Districts Which Have Paid Their State Appropriations and Have Reported Febru- 


ary 14, 


Bache, “Public Schools Lancaster.” Connecticut Common School Jour- 


nal,” June, 1841. 
Ibid., 162-165. 
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schoolhouse had been established. 
Within the short space year the 
school enfollment had exceeded 800 
pupils. 1845 there were 2,000 pu- 
pils the schools which included 
the high, intermediate, and primary 
grades. There were eleven schools 
the system. The buildings were 
constructed make possible the 
conversion the three rooms each 
floor into one big rehearsal room for 
the purpose conducting vocal mu- 
Another early reference stated 
that music was being offered St. 
Tammany, Louisiana, 
school year 


1844. Kentucky. 


Caroline Bourgard states that the 
minutes the Louisville Board 
Education for 1844 show that reso- 
lution was passed recommending that 
the council appoint teacher vocal 
for the city schools salary 
$350. per year. Just how long the 
teacher vocal music received sti- 
pend for his services cannot accu- 
rately determined, for the minutes 
the board education show that 
1846 vote thanks had been given 
Van Meter for his gratuitous 
teaching vocal music the public 
schools. was recommended that 
the council remit him the tax im- 
posed upon all public concerts and 
that appointed for the remain- 
der the year 


1858. Memphis, Tennessee. 


Tennessee was another southern 
state offer vocal music prior the 
Civil War. Memphis was doing 


1858-1859. The instruction wag 
ing given the senior department; 
this was only true the 

The fact that the schools the 
South were slow recognize 
school music part the regular 
course instruction, does not any 
way diminish the significance the 
early introductions Louisville and 
New Orleans. These cities 
school but six years after the 
first official introduction Boston, 
These early experiments the South 
did not compare number with those 
the East during the same period. 


1844. Providence, Rhode Island. 


During the period 1844-1865 
able sources show that there was 
gradual development school 
music many eastern cities. chron- 
ological presentation the adoptions 
show that Rhode Island, Washington, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut had introduced 
1857. 

Thomas Stockwell his History 
the Public Education Rhode 
Island states that Thomas Berkenhead 
was offering music instruction 
Providence early 1796. Berken- 
head’s instruction belongs the pre 
school days the city. Musie 
instruction the city schools became 
reality 1844, being introduced 
“as important branch 
The first three music teachers 
were Jason White, Charles 


Orleans, the Rhode Island Institute Instruction,” 


236-237. 1845-46. italics.) 


“Report the Superintendent -Public Instruction 1860. 68. 
Bourgard, Caroline Music the Louisville Public Schools.” Music,” 


15: 32, 34. November-December, 1914. 


Annual Report the Superintendent the Memphis City Schools,” 


185 


Stockwell, Thomas History the Public Education Rhode 203. 
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and Seth Sumner. 1346 report 
was made the city council Provi- 
dence, the re-organization the 
public schools. the report the rules 
and regulations stated that the pri- 
mary, intermediate, grammar, and 
high school departments, 

The teachers are required make vo- 
cal music one the exercises these 


1845 Washington, C., was 
taking active measures make vocal 
music instruction available their 
school children. The trustees 
Washington stated June 30, 1845, 
that they had authorized the employ- 
ment Hewitt, who was prob- 
ably the first official music teacher 
the District 


1845. Baltimore, Maryland. 


Baltimore the board trustees 
stated 1845 that 

was highly expedient and nec- 
essary that Vocal Music introduced 
once into all the public schools. 

That the Board Aldermen and 
Board Common Council requested 
make appropriation for vocal mu- 
sic 

the annual report the board 
trustees for 1846 find evidence 
that vocal music was being success- 
fully taught the 


Jersey City, New Jersey. 


decade after the introduction 
music Boston, Jersey City took 
step forward educationally when in- 
music instruction the pro- 
gram studies the new School No. 


which was opened York Street 
Before the close the 
Civil War other towns the state 
were offering music instruction. Phil- 
lipsburg 1864 was able report 
that singing had been introduced into 
one its schools. The superintend- 
ent stated that would recommend 
its introduction into all other schools 
his system where would prac- 


1857. Hartford, Connecticut. 


Prior 1865 there were very few 
records indicating the vo- 
cal music the public schools 
Connecticut. 1857 the superin- 
tendent Hartford stated that in- 
struction music was being advo- 
for the high school. The rules 
and regulations the schools 
specified for district schools that 
portion the time should devoted 
1861 Middletown set 
forth set rules which were adopt- 
the board education. They 
specifically stated that among other 
studies, vocal music should taught 
the pupils the junior and senior 


THE 


1842. Chicago, Illinois. 


Agitation for the inclusion vocal 
part the school curricu- 
lum started very early the history 
the Chicago Public Schools. 
1841 meeting the inspectors and 


“Report the City Council June 1846. 19, 20, 22. 
Annual Report the Trustees the Public Schools Washington, 


1845. 


“Annual Report the Board Trustees Public Schools 1846. 28, 29. 


Ibid., 


Harney, Julia “The Evolution Public Education Jersey 229. (Unpub- 


lished Doctorate Dissertation.) 


Report the Superintendent the Public Schools New 1864. 179. 
“Report the Superintendent Common Schools 1857. 118. 
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trustees the common schools the 
city was held for the purpose con- 
sidering the propriety introducing 
music into the schools. After due de- 
liberation was unanimously voted 
employ music teacher.** The 
first teacher, Gilbert, was appoint- 
the same year (December) 
salary $16. per month; actual in- 
struction did not begin until 1842. 
His services evidently met with pub- 
approval, because September, 
1842, was appointed the school 
inspectors for another six months 
salary $400. per year, payable 
when the taxes were collected.** 
the services the music instruc- 
tor were discontinued. 

The committee schools the 
common council reported July, 
1845, that the inadequate financial 
support schools would not permit 
the employment music teacher 
the school system. The committee 
again stated 1846 that the existing 
demands upon the school fund did not 
warrant the additional expense em- 
ploying music teacher. During the 
same year the school inspectors 
quarterly report the common coun- 
cil, informed the council that permis- 
sion had been extended music 
teacher offer instruction very 
nominal fee. The quarterly report 
for December, 1846, evinced enthu- 
siasm for the work which had been the 
result the “competent Teacher 
The teacher was man 
the name 
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1842. 


Zanesville might possibly lay claim 
the honor being the first city 
Ohio have music part its 
study. During 1842 the 
boys and girls the city were sepa- 
rated into schools for each sex. spe 
cial teacher who taught writing and 
music was employed serve both 
schools. Zanesville had not graded its 
school system 1842. addition 
teaching the two subjects, the 
sic instructor was superintendent 
the girls’ 


Ohio. 


Vocal music teaching the publie 
schools Cincinnati started 1844, 
William Colburn taught gratuitously 
the schools the city from 1844 
1845. The understanding with the 
board education was that the teach- 
ing vocal music would permitted 


1844. 


After the experiment one year 
interesting report provided the 
trustees and visitors stated: 

The result has been every way sat- 
isfactory and has been the means 
some measure inducing the Board 
well the come the conelu- 
sion that music ought introduced 
into the 


Colburn was appointed the next 
year (1845-46) $45. per month, 
who was receive $12. per month. 


1844. Oberlin, Ohio. 


Music instruction was introduced 
into other cities Ohio various 


Annual Report the Board Education the City 1879. 


70-73. 

70-73. 

Ibid., 70-73. Also Sunderman, Lloyd 
Educators 28: 28-30, 63-64. April, 

Raison, Mary Malissa. Study 
17. (Unpublished Thesis.) 

Aiken, Walter 
Music Supervisors’ National 47. 


Centennial School Music.” 
942. 
the Status Public School Music Ohio,” 1930. 


“Music the Cincinnati 
1924. 


“Journal the Rhode Island Institute 


“Journal Proceedings the 
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dates. 1844 was offered the 
high school students Oberlin. Five 
years later singing was definitely prac- 
ticed under the direction music 

1846. Cleveland, 


early 1840 Jarvis Danks 
submitted petition the city coun- 
cil Cleveland, asking for the privi- 
lege teaching vocal music very 
small salary. The council frowned 
upon the idea; one member the 
group comparing the subject vocal 
music with the teaching dancing 
the schools.*° 

This early effort eventually bore 
fruit. Lowell Mason Boston was 
asked come Cleveland and talk 
School When came, 
spoke “Music Taught Youth 
the Pestalozzian System Instruc- 
Demonstrations were given 
with classes children from the 
schools. Teachers the Cleveland 
system were shown the art teaching 
vocal music. was not until 1846 
that Silas Bingham was employed 
the common council teach music. 
Hanks were employed teachers 
music. Music was being taught all 
senior schools; primary music was un- 
known 1846, 1851 music was 
taught all the schools. Bingham 
was reemployed 1852, remaining 
until 1858, when, due financial 
crisis, all special teachers were re- 
leased.*? 

Raison, Mary Ibid., 16. 


10. 


1850. Southport, 


Two years after Wisconsin was ad- 
mitted the Union 1848, the vil- 
lage Southport was opening its 
school each morning with scriptures 
and vocal music. During the same 
year (1850) the primary department 
the Geneva Public Schools, con- 
taining eighty scholars, was offering 
juvenile music. the same city un- 
der the direction Coe, the 
higher department with sixty scholars 
was offering music regular exer- 
early 1864 Milwaukee 
Board School Commissioners said 
that all departments singing was 
part the daily exercise.** 


1852. St. Louis, Missouri. 


Very few references pertinent 
early music education Missouri 
were found. Instruction vocal mu- 
sic started St. Louis 1852. 
1854 John Tice, superintendent 
schools, reported that vocal music 
one the regular studies had been 
started two years Ira 
Divoll, superintendent 1858, re- 
ported that vocal music was not hav- 
ing the special attention the music 
teacher the intermediate and pri- 
mary schools. Only the normal, 
high, and grammar schools was vocal 
instruction being offered, the pupils 
receiving but one lesson per 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Turning Michigan find that 
vocal music had been introduced into 
the public schools Detroit 1853, 
but only “very limited way.” 


“Inauguration Hon. John Lathrop, LL.D., Chancellor the University Wiscon- 


1850. 186, 188. 


44“Annual Report the Board School Commissioners 1864. 17. 
Annual Report St. Louis Public 1854. 14. 
Annual Report the Superintendent St. Louis Public Schools,” 1858. 48. 
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spite the seemingly late introduc- 
tion vocal music Detroit, Michi- 
gan has reason proud its 
early recognition, for early was, 
compare Michigan and Detroit 
with other Middle Western 


1858. Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Terre Haute was probably one 
the earlier cities that state start 
agitation for the introduction vocal 
part the regular course 
study. The idea having sing- 
ing school under the direction the 
school trustees was proposed 1853. 
The actuality the proposal did not 
materialize and the teaching vocal 
the public schools was not 
started that time. meeting 
held June 1854, committee was 
appointed the board education 
notify the music teacher discon- 
tinue “the use the Seminary” for 
singing school Without 
other evidence, obvious that the 
trustees were asking for action 
which recognized that singing was be- 
ing taught during the school year 
1853-1854. 

1856. Joliet, 


Chicago was not the only city 
Illinois show interest music be- 
fore 1865. There some evidence 
the spread music teaching other 
cities the state. 1856 was 
reported that teacher was employed 
teach vocal music Joliet 
annual salary $600. was re- 
quired teach ten hours per 


“Annual Report the Superintendent Public Instruction 1853. 
“Twelfth Annual Report the Terre Haute Public 38. 

Early Days School Music.” 


“The Illinois 2:92. April, 
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1857. Pekin, 


Perkins states that taught 
singing the public schools Pekin 
kins went Peoria, where became 
supervisor music 1858. 


1861. Dubuque County, 


1861 the Dubuque County 
perintendent stated that would 
his pleasure see vocal music 
duced into all the Dubuque County 
Schools and Institutes. further 
desired that music should part 
the daily exercises, but implied that 
the learning music should only 
ear. said that scientific 
should only taught 


West Coast. 


The pioneer state public school 
music the far West was California. 
Though far removed from Boston, the 
hub the school music movement 
America, California 1851 drafted 
bill educational organization 
which provided for music instruction 
the high Frances Dickey 
her paper “The Early History 
Public School Music the United 
States,” stated that music was intro 
duced into the San Franciseo Publie 
Schools during the same With 
the exception Miss Dickey’s state 


1875. 
(Editorial.) 


“School Music,” May, 1908. 


“Report the Secretary the Board Education the Iowa Department Public 


1861. 37-38. 


“Report the Superintendent Public Instruction the State 1851. 


Dickey, Frances 
“School 15:5, 16, 19, 23, May, 1914. 


“The Early History Public School Music the United States.” 
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ment regarding San Cali- 
fornia 1851 was merely recom- 
mending vocal music subject for 
study the high schools. 


From the Magna Charta Ameri- 
can public school music which was 
signed 1838, down 1865, there 
was widespread interest and accep- 
tance school music. During 1830- 


1865 public school music had become 
part school programs Califor- 
nia the West; Louisiana, Kentucky 
and Tennessee the South; 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Missouri, Michigan, 
Indiana, and Iowa the Middle 
West; Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
New York, Rhode Island, Maryland, 
District Columbia, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut the East. (See 
footnote. 


Note: This discussion does not include all the sources music teaching which were found. 
attempting keep the article within reasonable publication limits, many towns were elimi- 
nated. Only the evidences the states discussed were used. 


PART III. BOSTON, THE HUB AMERICAN 
MUSIC 


Boston has the honor being the 
first large city introduce music in- 
the regular curriculum. Prior 
the official recognition vocal music 
there was extended period agi- 
diseuss the events directly related 
the pre-official introduction vocal 
music into the Boston school 
and secondly, relate 
facts concerned with the official be- 
ginnings. 

1824. Unofficial Introduction. 


Experiments teaching vocal mu- 
Boston school children are 
known have taken place early 
1824. that year, Gould was 
conducting special vocal music classes 
for some children the city 
Little known his work; but 
record the historical picture 
school music teaching Boston. 
Probably the best known the early 
attempts start vocal music the 


schools were those sponsored under 
the leadership William Wood- 
bridge, Lowell Mason, and George 
Webb. 

There was persistent agitation for 
the introduction vocal 
Boston. 1831 one year after Wood- 
bridge’s speech before the American 
Institute Instruction, report was 
submitted Snelling, which 
recommended the primary school 
board that the following resolution re- 
ceive serious consideration 

Resolved. That one school from each 
district selected for the introduction 
systematic instruction vocal music, 
under the direction committee 
consist one from each district and 
two from the Standing 

Music Education. 


The resolution met little opposition 
and January 17, 1832, the recom- 
mendations were adopted. know 
definitely that some the plans were 
carried out, but complete realization 


Music Found Its Way Into American Public Schools.” 


2“Annual Report the School Committee the City Boston,” 1858. 45. 
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the aims was never fully attained. 
There was enough accomplished, how- 
ever, indicate the possibilities 
vocal music instruction the primary 
schools Boston. This was 
the first systematized effort toward the 
recognition the claims music, 
branch elementary instruction 
the schools the city. 


Elam Ives, the First Amer- 
ican Teacher the Pestalozzian 
Methods School Music 
Teaching. 


the first report the Boston 
Academy Music have corrobora- 
tive evidence that Elam Ives, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, was the sole person 
under whom the first classes music 
teaching according 
principles were conducted 
country. Woodbridge said that 


communicated the system and the music 
first Mr. Ives, Hartford, 
under whose direction the first classes 
this country were taught the 
new plan, and examinations and con- 
certs held, which demonstrated the 
satisfaction skilful musicians, that 
the children, even infant school, 
were capable attainments scienti- 
fic and practical music, which had been 
deemed impossible. The same works 
were subsequently placed the hands 
Mr. who adopted the system 
instruction, and carried into effect 
course laborious instruction, 
given gratuitously large juvenile 
classes. The results were fully exhi- 
bited Juvenile Concerts 1832 and 
1833, the delight large audiences. 
aid the extension juvenile 
music, small collection social and 
moral songs, chiefly from the German, 
were published Messrs. Mason and 
Ives, under the title ‘Juvenile Lyre,’ 
which has been widely circulated.* 
are the writers. 


Academy Music, First Annual Report.”’ 


Instruction,” 374. 
Ibid. 375. 


August, 1833. 
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1832. Unofficial Experiments 
the Pestalozzian Methods. 


George Wm. Gordon, secretary 
the academy reported 
1833, just exactly where vocal musie 
had been introduced experiment 
port stated that the plan was first 
adopted the Mount Vernon School, 
the Monitorial School Mr. Fowle, 
and Mr. Thayer’s school for boys 
Chauncey Place. 


“in each which there are 100 
pupils, who receive instruction twice 
week vocal music. Instruction also 
given the professors the Academy 
the Asylum for the Blind, the 
schools Mr. Hayward and Miss Ray- 
mond, Chestnut St., Miss Spooner’s 
school Montgomery Place, and the 
Academy Cambridgeport. The whole 
number the pupils under the care 
the Academy exceeds 1500. all these 
classes and schools deep interest felt 
the subject, and the mode in- 


From the records find that these 
introductions were inaugurated dur 
ing the school years 1832 and 


The Boston Academy 
Music. 


The next organized effort intro 
duce vocal into the Boston 
lie Schools came with the formation 
the Boston Academy 
During the early 1830’s some musi- 
interested people the city 
solved establish organization 
which would actively interested 
seeing that the Swiss and German 
methods teaching vocal music 
inaugurated the United States. 
was likewise hoped that the services 


“American Annals Education and 


| 
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competent teachers, familiar with 
the European methods instruction 
would employed. After many in- 
formal discussions, meeting was 
held January 1833. The re- 
sults this meeting bore fruit 
what became known the Boston 
Academy Music. The academy 
was established Mason, Webb, 
Woodbridge, Samuel Eliot, Mayor 
Boston (father President Charles 
Eliot, late President Harvard Uni- 
versity), and other interested citi- 
zens.° 

was the Boston Academy 
Music that the seeds public school 
music education America were ger- 
minated. The Academy was one 
the most ambitious all en- 
deavors the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. stated that was its desire 

establish schools vocal mu- 
sic and juvenile classes. 

establish similar classes for 
adults. 


form class for instruction 
the methods teaching music. 


ters and leading members choirs for 
the purpose improvement church 
music. 


lectures the nature and object 
church music. 


have scientific lectures. 
give exhibition concerts. 


introduce vocal music into the 
schools. 


publish circulars and 


Their task was prove the pub- 
the value teaching music the 


children the schools 
America. 


Public School Music 
Successful 


The 1834 report the Boston 
Academy Music shows that Bos- 
ton, Salem, Lynn, and Cambridge, 
during the year 1833-34, nearly 1200 
students varying age from five 
six upwards were taught pro- 
fessors the academy. Adult classes 
totaling about 500 students were re- 
ceiving instruction Boston, Salem, 
and Harvard University. The 
academy report 1834 vividly indi- 
cated that the professors 
have been employed during the past year 
give instruction music the pu- 
pils nine schools (Boston), including 
several the largest and best conducted 
private schools the city, together with 
one Cambridgeport and one 
Charlestown; embracing about 530 pu- 

The performances the various 
groups convinced those who witnessed 
the concerts, that these juvenile people 
were capable 


Learning songs rote; 

Learning the elementary princi- 

Reading music with ease and ac- 

Singing intelligently and inde- 
pendently. 


1836. Early Convention 
Teachers Vocal Music. 


August 19, 1836, Convention 
Teachers Vocal Music met 
Boston. Colonel Asa Barr New 
Braintree was the chairman. The 
resolutions passed the meeting are 
some the most significant declara- 
tions the pre-official publie school 


Elson, Louis History American 78-79. 
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music period. Those concerned directly 
with instruetion stated: 


Resolved. That the introduction 
and application the Pestalozzian Sys- 
tem teaching music, form new era 
the science musical education 
this country; and, that pursuing our 
labors teachers, will conform our- 
selves far circumstances will ad- 
mit, that system published the 
Manual the Boston Academy Mu- 
sic. 


That order diffuse knowl- 
edge Music through the community, 
and that desirable and practicable 
introduce into all our schools, 
branch elementary education.® 


Official Introduction 
School Music. 


the preceding pages the writer 
has the unsuccessful and 
successful unofficial attempts offer 
vocal music limited number 
Boston schools. Though the introduc- 
tions were very limited scope, they 
community attention upon the need 
for vocal music instruction all the 
city schools. was asked: the 
experiments were successful li- 
mited way, why should not all school 
children have opportunity study 
vocal music? The events leading 
the official adoption vocal music 
the Boston School Committee are now 
discussed. 

meeting the Boston School 
Committee August 10, 1836, was 
the which marks the formal 
beginnings administrative action 
for the official introduction vocal 
music into the public schools. pe- 
tition which had been started 


473-474. October, 1836 


“Annual Report the School Committee the City 1858. 
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group interested citizens was pre 
sented before the committee. They 
prayed that vocal introduced 
into the schools. select 
was again appointed the school 
committee, chosen upon the 
competence judge the 
such weighty proposition. After 
long and careful investigation, 
vorable report was handed down 
statement dated August 24, 1887, 
which stated: 


After mature deliberation and care- 
ful scrutiny arguments and evidenee, 
the Committee are unanimously opin- 
ion that expedient comply with 
the request the petitioners, They are 
well aware that the cause which they 
support can find favor from board 
like this, except far reaches the 
convictions through the doors, not 
the fancy, but the 

And regarding the effect vocal 
tion, our Public Schools, there are 
some practical considerations, which 
the opinion your Committee, are de- 
serving particular 


Some the practical considerations 
were: definite relation exists 
tween good reading and the art 
good modulation and articulation 
which come from learning good sing- 
ing habits. There need the 
school curriculum for subject which 
“without being idleness shall yet give 
rest.” order achieve beautiful 
living, the implication that 
sant type activity which restful 
needed for complete life enjoyment. 
Due regulation the school 
committee which indicated that all 
schools Boston must start the day 
with exercises which are “becoming” 
devotionally, was suggested that 
possible subject the estimation 
“American Annals Education and Instruc- 
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the committee could more effective 
achieving such state reverence. 
addition the reasons which 
were set forth full and interpreted 
part the writer, objections which 
were popular the time, were raised 
against the introduction vocal mu- 
the Boston Schools and 
American schools general. 


individual must have musi- 
cal ear else music instruction will 
vain; 

The amount time proposed for 
the instruction vocal music “would 
inadequate the end proposed.” 


vocal music were allowed 
enter the curriculum, may lead the 
incorporation and acceptance other 
subjects which the populace frowned up- 
on; dancing was one the topics sug- 


Finally, the reporting committee 
asked the board education the 
Boston Schools adopt the 
following resolutions. 


Resolved. That, the opinion the 
School Committee expedient try 
the experiment introducing vocal mu- 
sic, public authority, part the 
system public instruction into the 
Public Schools this city. 


Resolved. That the experiment 
tried the four following schools, the 
Hancock School for girls, Hanover 
street, the Eliot School for boys 
North Bennet street, the Johnson School 
for girls Washington street, and the 
Hawes School for boys and girls, 
South Boston. 


Resolved. That this experiment 
given charge the Boston Academy 
Music, under the direction this 
Board; and that committee five 
appointed from this Board confer 
with the Academy, arrange all necessary 
details the plan, oversee its operation, 
and make quarterly report thereof 
this Board. 


cit. 48-49. 
Op. cit. 51. 
Op. cit. 52. 
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Resolved. That the experiment 
commenced soon practicable after 
the passing these resolutions, and 
continued and extended the Board 
may hereafter determine. 

Resolved. That these resolutions 
transmitted the City Council, and 
that they respectfully requested 
make such appropriation may 
necessary carry this plan into ef- 

September 19, the resolu- 
tions were passed the school board 
Boston. Due lack funds, 
nothing happened official way 
providing for the employment 
superintendent director music. 
Although funds were provided 
this time, instruction vocal music 
did commence January, 1838, 
the Hawes School for boys and girls 
South Boston, Massachusetts. The 
teacher carry this experiment 
was Lowell Mason. offered his 
services gratis for period extending 
from January August, 

the quarterly meeting the 
board education, which was held 
November, 1837, additional resolu- 
tions were added the previous ones; 
they were follows: 


Resolved. That the opinion the 
School Committee, expedient that 
the experiment tried introducing 
instruction vocal music, public 
authority, part the system pub- 
lic instruction into the Schools 
this city. 

Resolved. That the experiment 
tried the Hawes School, South 
Boston, under the direction the Sub- 
Committee that school and the Com- 
mittee Music, already appointed 
this 


August 1838, the sub-commit- 
reported the following the board 
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The Committee the introduction 
music respectfully report, that they 
visited the Hawes School, South Bos- 
ton, the sixth day August, inst., 
and heard the musical exercises the 
scholars with great satisfaction. The 
success the experiment thus far has 
more than fulfilled the sanguine ex- 
pectations which first were enter- 


August 28, 1838. Magna Charta 


American Music Education. 


Then followed the final disposition 
the question the advisability and 
feasibility introducing music into 
the public schools the city. The 
final vote came August 28, 1838. 
The vote the school committee 
Boston, this time, has been regard- 
approval what has been 
education the United The 
resolutions which were submitted 
along with the vote stated: 


the Committee 
Music instructed contract with 
teacher vocal music the several 
Public Schools the city, expense 
not more than one hundred and twen- 
dollars per annum for each school, ex- 
cepting the Lyman and Smith Schools, 
the teachers which shall not receive 
more than the sum sixty dollars per 
annum. 

the instruction 
vocal music shall commence the sev- 
eral Public Schools, whenever the Sub- 
Committee respectfully shall determine, 
and shall carried into effect under 
the following regulations 

Not more than two hours the 
week shall devoted this exercise. 

2d. The instruction shall given 
stated and fixed times throughout the 
city, and until otherwise ordered, ac- 
cordance with the following schedule; 
(writer eliminates this obvi- 
ously unnecessary this point). 
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3d. During the time the school 
under the instruction the teacher 
vocal music, the discipline the school 
shall continue under the charge the 
regular master masters, who shall 
present while the instruction given, 
and shall organize the scholars for that 
purpose, such arrangement the 
teacher music may 

With the Magna Charta 
education being officially signed 
Boston, August 28, 1838, musie 
struction marched forward with tre 
mendous impetus. very possible 
for appreciate the results that 
were being obtained the local 
schools, after reading the Tenth An- 
nual Report the Boston Academy 
port, there were twenty-one testimo- 
nial letters, all which, with one ex- 
ception, were from principals the 
Boston Grammar Schools. 


1841. The Boston Experiment 


Success. 


After three years work, 
instruction the city schools was 
ginning speak for itself. report 
the school committee during 1841, 
spoke most enthusiastically the 
sults being obtained under the 
tion Lowell Mason. The writer 
has summarized some the observa- 
tions made the committee. 

Discounting the possibility be- 
coming proficient performers music, 
had been found that very great 
proportion” the young persons who 
experience musical instruction the 
schools may benefit tremendously from 
the experience. 

After three years experience, 
can stated that the results have 
answered and met the expectations 
the friends and proponents music. 

The incorporation vocal 


14A statement made the Boston Academy Music report July, 1839. 


Op. cit. 
“Music 


“The Common School 258-260. 


September, 1842. 
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has way affected the 
morale and discipline the schools. 

The introduction vocal music 
has way harmed the other subjects 
the curriculum. 

The singing songs, and espe- 
cially the singing boys and girls to- 
gether has been uniting force for 


school relations between the 


1888. Boston Teachers’ 
Convention. 


the same year that Mason was 
actually employed the Boston Pub- 
Schools teach vocal music, 
meeting music teachers, mostly 
singing teachers, assembled the 
Academy Music. this meeting 
teachers, representing ten different 
states. From these meetings grew the 
musical conventions which Lowell 
Mason and other singing teachers con- 
ducted throughout the New England 
States. The people who came these 
meetings were taught methods drill- 
ing singers; church music, its impor- 
tance and literature; congregational 
singing and how should handled. 
Juvenile singing class demonstrations 
were presented before these bodies. 


circa. 1844. Five Hundred Mas- 
sachusetts Schools Offer Music 
Education. 


Many writers are possessed with the 
notion that 1840, the introduction 
vocal music into the public schools 
America was rare. These writers 
imply that after the introduction 
music into the public schools 
Boston, other city was found 


teaching music its school curricu- 
lum until 1843. 

Horace Mann his An- 
nual Report (1844) the Massachu- 
setts Board Education, shows the 
extent which vocal was being 
taught the state during the year 
1843-1844. The results Mann’s 
survey revealed that 

There are about five hundred schools 
the State where Vocal Music now 
practised. Half dozen years ago, the 
number was probably less than one hun- 

The five hundred schools were scat- 
tered 117 towns and cities through- 
out the length and breadth the 
state. must not lose sight the 
fact that this was but six years after 
the official recognition 
Boston. 


1864. Supervised Primary School 
Music Boston. 


The Boston school report for 1864 
stated that little primary music in- 
struction was given because there was 
“want some well-concerted plan 
action, which was increased the 
lack requisite knowledge, too 
many instances, the part the 


1864. Luther Whiting Mason 
First Primary Music Supervisor. 


July, 1864, Luther Whiting 
Mason was employed special pri- 
was the first man devote all his time 
the supervision and instruction 
primary school music the city 
schools. After one work, 


“Singing Common School Journal,” 189-190. June, 1841. 
Annual Report the Secretary the Massachusetts Board 


Report the School Committee the City Boston,” 1864, 37-39. 
“The Journal Proceedings the American Institute 1872. 161-185. 
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Mason’s salary was increased from 
$1,200. $1,800. per annum. 
became one the leaders primary 
and elementary school music Amer- 
ica.** 


SuMMARY 


Massachusetts contributed more 
the cause early music education 


“Annual Report the School Committee the City Boston.”’ 
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than did any other single state prior 
1860. quite probable that the 
schools Massachusetts were the first 
schools experience the bene- 
fits vocal music training. While 
the teaching techniques the early 
period were most rudimentary, the 
early music instructors keeping 
with their period sought formalize 
methods instruction. 


1865. 201. 


PART IV. MUSIC HIGHER EDUCATION PRIOR 1895 


Early nineteenth century vocal mu- 
instruction institutions high- 
learning was offered for two funda- 
mental reasons: Most the nor- 
mal schools included music their 
courses study order that their 
students when teaching would able 
teach their pupils music. Col- 
leges and universities addition 
the teacher-training institutions of- 
fered music cultural study. 
must not assumed that collegiate 
institutions did not prepare people 
for teaching; they did, but they 
emphasized music study cultural 
training rather than preparation 
for teaching public schools. 


1835. Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


Oberlin College was recognized 
the legislature Ohio 1834. This 
institution was probably one the 
first collegiate nature have mu- 
sic professor. 1835 there was 
professor sacred music its fac- 
ulty. The position was abolished the 
following year for financial reasons. 
About 1838, however, George Al- 


Rose. 


Nebraska. 1916. Chap. IV. 


“Status and Value Music 


len, former pupil Lowell Mason, 
was appointed teacher sacred mu- 
sic. became professor 1841, 
and systematic music instruction was 
offered all those who desired it. 
1849 instrumental instruction was be- 
ing offered. Grave objections were 
urged against the use piano 
the college. 1840 was thought 
best not give piano instruction, but 
piano did arrive 1841 and 
ond one the next year. 


1844. Oberlin Publishes Song 
Books. 


1844 Oberlin started the publi- 
cation song books. The first one 
1844 was called The Social and 
Sabbath School Hymn 
volume went through seven editions. 
1875 came Sacred Songs for Social 
Worship, with the Manual Praise 
published 1880. The Oberlin Con- 
servatory was established 1865. 
1871 there were 264 students mu- 

Harvard Musical 

The Harvard Musical Association, 
which was made Harvard Col- 
The Woodruff Lincoln, 


hae 
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lege Alumni, was apparently started 
1837. The purpose the organ- 
was the development music 
within Harvard. During the academic 
year 1870-71 Harvard University be- 

grant credit for music work 
toward the During 
1871 eleven students were registered 
the music John 
Knowles Paine started his work there 
instructor 1862, attaining as- 
sistant professorship 1873 and full 
professorship 1876. 


1839. First Normal School 
America Offers Music. 


singularly important that only 
one year after the official introduction 
vocal music the Boston Public 
Schools, the first normal school 
America, located Lexington, Mas- 
sachusetts, also offered vocal in- 
struction (1839).* The extent in- 
struction the normal schools in- 
dicated the Report the State 
Board Education for 1844. In- 
struction vocal music was given 
every week the Westfield 
mal School, Westfield, 
Those people who pursued more than 
one-year course instruction were 
offered more elaborate program 
study, including 


1845. First Normal School 
New York State Offers Music. 


During the school year 1845-1846 


vocal music instruction was offered 
part the regular preparation 
teachers the state normal school 
Albany. emphasis had 
been placed upon the elements 
music and upon collecting repertoire 
songs that could taught little 
children. The teacher vocal music 
during 1845-46 was 


1847. Philadelphia Normal School. 


During the school year 1847-1848 
the normal school Philadelphia was 
apparently offering music instruction. 
The teacher was David Allen, who 
was receiving $100. for his 


1857. Normal School. 


The normal school St. Louis 
which opened October, 1857, was 
offering course vocal music. 
liam Hodgdon was the music teach- 
During the school year 1867-68 
Henry Butler was charge the 
music. Two music lessons week 
were given. The music book used 
the normal school was The Song Gar- 
den, written 


1865. University Iowa. 


1865 the University 
was offering vocal music. order 
afford its 
students opportunity studying Vo- 
cal Music, have engaged the services 
competent teacher. Instruction 
given this branch once each week 
the University Chapel free charge 
the 


Dickinson, Edward. America Fifty Years Ago and Its Significance the 
Light the Present. Proceedings the Music Teachers’ National Association. 


Twenty-Third 9-26. 1928. 


Rose. “Status and Value Music Education,” Chapter 


arc 
Annual Report the Massachusetts State Board 1845. 
6“Tenth Annual Report the Massachusetts State Board 1847. 220-221. 
the Executive the State Normal School.” the 
Rhode Island Institute Instruction,” March 16, 1846. 


Annual Report the the Schools the City and 


Philadelphia,” 1848. 22. 


Annual Report the President, Superintendent and Secretary, the Board 
St. Public Schools, for the Year Ending July ist, 48, 
“Fourteenth Annual Report the Board Directors St. Louis Public Schools,” 1868. 


27-28. Appendix 


“Biennial Report the Iowa Superintendent Public Instruction,” 1866. 10. 
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SuMMARY 


The growth music education 
American normal schools, colleges, 
and universities runs parallel with the 
development public school music 
primary, elementary, and secondary 
schools. 1835 music had become 
subject for study Oberlin College. 
significant note that this was 
before the official introduction mu- 
sic into the curriculum the Boston 
Although the Ameri- 
can college and university was estab- 
lished earlier than the normal school, 
offered music instruction earlier. 
had wait for the appearance 
the music education movement which 
came after 1830. 


The first normal schools offered mu- 
sic part their teacher-training 
program. 1870 vocal music had 
been introduced into the programs 
city and state normal schools Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Connecticut, Maryland, and 
Kansas. 

1860 there were but twelve state 
normal schools nine Thus, 


Cubberley, Ellwood 
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the inclusion music part the 
teacher-training curriculum was 
sarily dependent upon the growth 
the normal school movement. The 
riod 1865-1890 saw great 
the number new state normal 
schools. education during the 
same period became part the 
teacher-training program because 
the increasing recognition was 
ceiving primary, elementary, and 
secondary schools. some cities the 
teacher with training music 
looked upon with great favor. Musie 
instruction institutions higher 
learning either cultural profes- 
sional training was distinctly 
teenth century development. 

The resumé music education 
normal schools and colleges given 
the end this article shows the chron- 
ological development music instrue 
tion American institutions high- 
learning. While the tabulation 
does not present complete picture, 


accurate far goes and un- 


doubtedly presents fairly complete 
picture such developments prior 
1895. 


“Public Education the United 293. 


RESUME MUSIC EDUCATION NORMAL SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


(NOTE: Chronologically arranged order earliest record music instruction found 


the writer.) 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


1835 


professor sacred music employed. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


1835 


The Harvard Musical Association for improvement and develop- 
ment music was underway. Apparently started circa. 1837. 


State Normal School, Lexington, Massachusetts 


Offered vocal music instruction. 


State Normal School, Westfield, Massachusetts 


1839 


1845 


Was offering vocal music instruction part the curriculum 


before 1845. 
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State Normal School, Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
Was offering vocal music before 1845. 
State Normal School, Albany, New York 
Established 1844. Offered vocal 
Normal School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Was offering music instruction under David Allen. 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas 
Had music professor. 
Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Had well-developed program before. 
State Normal School, New Britain, Connecticut 
Was offering vocal music all divisions their course study. 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas 
Had three instructors music. 
University Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Had teacher vocal music. 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Their conservatory was established. 


Normal School, Baltimore, Maryland 
1866 during the first year the school’s history they were 
offering vocal music instruction. 
Normal School, St. Louis, Missouri 
Henry Butler was teaching vocal music. 
Lombard University, Galesburg, 
Offered music. 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 
Cady, Instructor during 1867. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 
Frederick Louis Ritter was offering music courses. 
University Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Bartlett, Instructor Music. Receiving $400. per annum. 
Emporia State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 
Offered music. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Began grant for music work which could applied 
toward academic degrees. 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas 
Offered instrumental instruction. 
Eureka College, Eureka, Illinois 
Employed Plowe, Professor Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. 
University Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Professor Frieze was offering choral music Chapel exercises. 
Straight University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
instruction was given before. 
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1845 
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1847 
1858 
1859 
1861 
1864 
1865 


1865 


1866 


1867 
1867 
1867 


1867 
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1870 
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1871 
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Arkansas Industrial University, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Music was offered regular subject. 
Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan 
Conservatory Music established. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Had Conservatory Music before. 
Fort Wayne College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Offered music before. 
Hartsville University, Hartsville, Indiana 
Offered music before. 
Moore’s Hill College, Moore’s Hill, Indiana 
Offered music before. 
Palatinate College, Myerstown, Pennsylvania 
Offered vocal and instrumental music. 
Greeneville and Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tennessee 
Music was offered elective subject. 
Ridgeville College, Ridgeville, Indiana 
Had music department. 
Albermarle Female Institute, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Offered music. 
Vermont Methodist Seminary and Female College, Montpelier, Vermont 
Offered vocal and instrumental music. 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa 
Offered music instruction. 
Western College, Western, Iowa 
Offered instruction music. 
Adrian College, Adrian, Michigan 
Had school music offering vocal and instrumental music. 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michigan 
Had school music. 
Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan 
Had music department entitled Michigan Conservatory Music. 
St. John’s College, St. Joseph, Minnesota 
Offered instruction music. 
State Normal School, Trenton, New Jersey 
Required vocal music courses their students and offered instru- 
mental music optional study. 
Farmer’s College, College Hill, Ohio 
Offered music instruction. 
Mt. Union College, Mt. Union, Ohio 
Offered instruction. 
Neophogen College, Gallatin, Tennessee 
Offered music instruction. 


1872 


1874 


1874 


1874 


1874 


1874 


1874 


1874 


1874 


1874 


1875 


1875 


1875 


1875 


1875 


1875 


1875 


1875 


1875 


1875 


1875 
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Hill Female College, Chapel Hill, Texas 
Offered music instruction. 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 
Was offering some music instruction. 
University Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Professor Hugh Clarke was appointed the chair music. 
The requirements for entrance were knowledge the rudi- 
ments, and the ability play some instrument. 
Lincoln University, Lincoln, 
Had conservatory before 1875. 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois 
Offered music before 1875. 
Arkansas College, Batesville, Arkansas 
Offered vooal and instrumental music 1876, the year the 
school’s opening. 
University Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Beginning with 1876, the University started recognize place 
for music teachers its faculty. 
University Nashville, Nashville, Tennessee 
The State Normal College Division was offering instruction 
vocal music under the direction John Bailey. 
University Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Vocal and instrumental musie was offered faculty member. 
University Illinois, Urbana, 
Formerly known Illinois Industrial University. Were offering 
piano instruction. Became University 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
School Music established part the University 1877. 
Centenary College, Jackson, Louisiana 
Had elaborate applied program. 
State Normal Colored School, Fayetteville, North Carolina 
Giving attention vocal music. 
State Normal School, Platteville, Wisconsin 
Offering vocal music. 
State Normal School, River Falls, Wisconsin 
Was offering vocal music. 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Was offering vocal music. 
University Normal School, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Was offering vocal music. 
University Deseret, State Utah 
Had one music student. 


1877 


1877 


1877 


1877 


1877 


1877 


1877 


1877 


1877 


1877 


1879 
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University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
licensed instructor music. 
Sam Houston Normal Institute, Huntsville, Texas 
professor music. 
Marianna College, Marianna, Arkansas 
Offering instrumental instruction. 
University Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
1880 School Music established. 
University Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
1880 director the Music Conservatory was appointed. 
State Normal School, Wilson, North Carolina 
Offering music. 
State Normal School, Newton, North Carolina 
Offering music. 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 
James Brownlee, A., teacher vocal music. 
Knox College, Galesburg, 
Conservatory established 1883. 
Newbern Colored Normal School, Newbern, North Carolina 
Offering vocal music. 
Elizabeth City Normal School, Elizabeth, North Carolina 
Offering music instruction. 
State Normal School, Franklin, North Carolina 
during summer normal school session. 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska 
They had glee club organized 1885. 
University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
1885 started giving special attention music instruction. 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 
Chair music established 1885. 
State Normal School, Asheville, North Carolina 
Offering music instruction. 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, 
Had Conservatory established 1887. 
Roanoke Colored Institute, Roanoke, Virginia 
Offering vocal music instruction curriculum. 
Staunton Institute, Staunton, Virginia 
Had choir. 
Mt. Holyoke College, Mt. Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Was offering some music 1889. 
South Dakota University, Mitchell, South Dakota 
Music was being offered 1890. 
University Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Music School opened. 
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PART SOME NINETEENTH 


CENTURY INTERPRETERS 


AMERICAN MUSIC EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION. 


The advent vocal music instruc- 
tion the public school curriculum 
created demand for teachers the 
subject. The teaching school music 
almost immediately became profes- 
sion. The early teachers the sub- 
ject were largely self-taught. Many 
early school music instructors had be- 
come personally acquainted with Lo- 
well Mason, Charles Aiken, George 
Webb, and other teaching pioneers. 
This article reviews some the first 
and second generation music educa- 
tors who have profoundly influenced 
local and national school music. 


William Channing 
Woodbridge. 


The first influential and outspoken 
champion vocal music American 
public schools was unquestionably 
William Channing Woodbridge. 
was the first important interpreter 
ciples teaching music school chil- 
dren. was not teacher school 
music, but its earliest initiator. 

the significant firsts Ameri- 
public school music education, 
William Channing Woodbridge ranks 
the very first person America 
advocate teaching the Pestalozzian 
principles music education. 
was possibly the first person 
sensitive the merits public school 
music for American school children. 

Dates indicate first effective 


Alcott, 
June, 1858. (Also 51-61.) 


Channing 


August 24, 1830, delivered 
the first meeting the American In- 
stitute Instruction address “On 
Vocal Music Branch Common 
Education.” was his enthusiasm 
which interested the early school mu- 
sic leaders Lowell Mason, Elam Ives, 
and George James 


One the earliest writers sing- 
ing books America was Elam Ives 
Philadelphia. Woodbridge stated 
that was Ives whom first ap- 
proached undertake experiment 
teaching children vocal ac- 
cording the Pestalozzian principles. 
His first classes were taught Phila- 
delphia and Hartford. These early 
experiments took place 1830-1831. 
The people receiving this instruction 
were mostly children, organized into 
choir groups. 

1831 Ives published two sing- 
ing books. 

The American Infant School Singing 
Book, designed the first book for the 
study Music. Ives, Jr., Prin- 
cipal the Philadelphia Musical Semi- 
nary. and Huntington, Hart- 
ford. 1831. 108. 

Manual Instruction the Art 
Singing. Prepared for the American 
Sunday School Union. Ives, Jr. 
Philadelphia. 1831. 40. 
Undoubtedly these books were among 
the first their kind America, 
constructed according the “prin- 
ciples the inductive system mu- 
sic originally devised and published 
Pfeiffer and under the di- 


important music work. 
“The American Journal Education,” 


The American Annals Education and March, 1832. (Notices.) 
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that Ives made some changes, but 
fundamental principles 
changed, because like all other vo- 
cal teachers during the period 1830- 
1835, were tyros class music in- 
struction. Then too, Ives was too 
close the model system permit 
much alteration. Although among 
the first the field contributions 
American methods teaching vo- 
cal music, little known his suc- 
cesses after 


1833. Lowell Mason. 


remained for Lowell Mason 
become the first successful interpreter 
and standard-bearer public school 
music this country. Mason like 
Ives had seen the German works 
elementary music instruction which 
were introduced America Wood- 
bridge. During the period 1830-1833 
Woodbridge and Mason were experi- 
menting with the Pestalozzian prin- 
ciples teaching elementary vocal 
music. From 1833 Mason, profes- 
sor the Boston Academy Music, 
aided George James Webb, ex- 
tended the use the methods through- 
out eastern United States. 

1834 Mason published his Man- 
ual the Boston Academy Music, 
for Instruction the Elements 
Vocal Music, the System Pesta- 
this work states that the 
system instruction which has 
used may traced Pestalozzi. 
addition the work 
lehre nach Pestalozzischen Grundsit- 
zen, Pfeiffer and used 
works elementary music instruc- 
tion Kiibler and other German 

398-400. 


teachers. the preface his 
mina Sacra, said that his 
Instruction may considered 
translation Kiibler’s Prior 
1855 Mason had produced the fol- 
lowing 


Juvenile School Books 
Juvenile Psalmist, Boston, 1829. 


Juvenile Lyre (the first book 
School Songs published this country, 
Boston. 1830). 

Manual Instruction the Ele- 
ments Vocal Music, Boston, 1834. 

Juvenile Singing Boston, 
1835. 

Sabbath School Songs, Boston, 

Sabbath School Harp, Boston, 

Juvenile Songster, London, 1838. 

Juvenile Music for Sabbath Schools, 
Boston, 1839. 

Boston School Song Book, Boston, 
1840. 

Little Songs for Little Singers, Bos- 
ton, 1840. 

American Sabbath School Singing 
Book, Philadelphia, 1843. 

Song Book the School Room, Bos- 
ton, 1845. 

Primary School Song Book, Boston, 
1846. 

The Singer, 
songs), New York, 1856. 


Glee Books, etc. 


*The Musical Library, etc., Boston, 
1835. 

*The Boston Glee Book, Boston, 1838. 

*The Odeon, Boston, 1839. 

The Gentlemen’s Glee Book, Boston, 
1842. 

*The Vocalist, Boston, 1844. 

*The Glee Hive, Boston, 1851.5 


There were many sacred and church 
music books produced Mason and 
Mason and Webb that the writer has 
not included. 


(four-part 


Lowell. “Manual the Boston Academy Music, for Instruction the Ble- 
ments Vocal Music, the System Fifth Edition. Wilkins, Carter and Co., 


Boston. 1847. 14-15. 


Published connection with George James Webb. 


September, 1857. 
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order better appreciate the 
important Mason played cham- 
pioning the cause school music, 
well become acquainted with 
some the contributions made. 
Perhaps they can effectively sum- 
marized follows: 

quite possible that Mason 
gave America the first revision 
the science vocal music instruction 
according Pestalozzian principles. 

Mason was prolific compiler 
psalm, hymn, and school music 
song book collections. 

teacher had few peers. 

organizer and instructor 
Mason was prominent educational 
conventions and 
George Martin said his insti- 
tute work, that “in the long list 
institute instructors, the names 
Agassiz, Guyot, and Lowell Mason 
stand 

Mason became the first author- 
ized and financially remunerated su- 
perintendent music the Boston 
Schools. 

Mason became the father the 
systematized study the rudiments 
music American public schools. 


George James Webb. 

Webb, author the well-known 
hymn, “The Morning Light Break- 
ing,” was born near Salisbury, Eng- 
land, June 24, 1803. 1830 
came Boston and was organist 
the Old South Church. and 
well Mason were the two music pro- 
fessors the first staff the Boston 
Academy Music (1833). While 
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Mason’s early interests were centered 
about church music, Webb was funda- 
mentally touch with secular music, 
the singing school, and vocal in- 
struction. died 1887, Orange, 
New 


1887. Rev. Calvin Stowe. 


The discussion the development 
vocal Pennsylvania (Part 
revealed that Alexander Bache, 
working under the influence Euro- 
pean educational thought did much 
promote school music Philadelphia. 
that about the same time, there was 
working Cincinnati, Ohio, Calvin 
Stowe, graduate Bowdoin Col- 
lege, who 1836 had been commis- 
sioned the legislature Ohio 
Europe and study elementary 
education. 1837 returned and 
made his Report Elementary Edu- 
cation Europe. The report was 
sent all the school districts Ohio. 
addition being read thou- 
sands all over Ohio, was widely cir- 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and many other states. 
Those people reading the report be- 
familiar with the emphasis 
which the foreign educators were giv- 
ing vocal music instruction the 
elementary school program. Just 
what effect Stowe’s report had upon 
the early introduction school 
music Ohio certainly would dif- 
ficult 


1845. Benjamin Franklin 
Baker.* 


Martin, George Evolution the Public School System,” 173-174. 

Dictionary. American Supplement,” 400-401. 

Cubberley, “Public Education the United 125, 171, 274. 

Historically there seems great disagreement how long Mason remained 
superintendent music the- Boston Public Schools. Samuel states that 


Mason’s removal from his office came 1845. 


(“Music Educators 22: 20, Feb. 1936.) 


Hillbrand found the year 1841. 42: 163-164, March, 1924.) Grove’s Dic- 


tiona 1841. “American 
55.) Rev. Charles Brooks February 1848, 


Public School Music the United 


285-286.) Birge states 1850. 


stated that Mason was superintendent ten schools. Report the Boston School 


Committee the City 1858. 45-67.) 
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Benjamin Franklin Baker was the 
teacher who succeeded Lowell Mason 
superintendent music the 
Boston Public Schools. was born 
July 16, 1811, Wenham, Massa- 
chusetts. Ten years his life were 
spent singer director church 
choirs Salem and Boston. was 
active musical institutes and con- 
vention work. From 1844 1849 
was Vice-President the Handel 
and Haydn Society Boston. 
1851 founded the Boston Music 
School, where was principal and 
head the vocal department. re- 
tired from active professional work 
1868, dying March 11, 1889, 

1848. Charles 


Probably the individual who most 
closely paralleled the work Lowell 
Mason was Charles Aiken (1818- 
1882), who was for thirty-three years 
supervisor music Cincinnati. 
Upon graduation from Dartmouth 
College, migrated westward, settl- 
ing Cincinnati Before 
entering the field public school 
music education, was intensively 
interested championing the cause 
adult music Aiken be- 
came connected with the Cincinnati 
Public Schools His pub- 
lished contributions the field 
supervision include The Cin- 
cinnatt Music Readers, The High 
School Choralist (probably the first 


book for high school use), and The 
Choralist’s Companion. 

was very fine musician and 
dynamic and forceful leader. Aiken 
did for music education the Middle 
West what Lowell Mason did for 
along the Atlantic 

School music education the twen- 
tieth century what because 
the great personalities associated with 
the movement from its 
The present article dealt with but 
few the outstanding school 
educators who were working 
tively during the pre-Civil War peri- 
od. The individuals were selected be- 
cause the availability informa- 
tion and because their importance, 
There were others who began their 
school music teaching careers during 
the 1850’s and early 1860’s, yet, their 
mature efforts belong the period 
following the Civil War. 


Luther Whiting Mason was born 
Turner, Maine, 1828. His entire 
productive life was spent the ser- 
vice public school work. 
Early find him Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, teaching school 
one half the city schools during the 
year 1852-1853. 1857 moved 
Cincinnati, where became 
quainted with the music books 
Christian Heinrich Hohmann. 
mann remembered this day for 
his violin method his school 
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lin playing. Mason came contact 
with the German music books, through 
people who had come Cincinnati 
during the years following the revolu- 
tion 1848 Germany. 1860 
circular had been issued John 
Jr., Cincinnati advertis- 
ing translation the Fifth German 
Edition Hohmann’s Course In- 
struction Singing. Hohmann’s 
course was issued four parts fol- 
lows: Part Exercises and Songs 
for Younger Classes; Part II, for 
Middle Classes; Part for Up- 
per Classes; Part IV, for Highest 

Luther Mason’s name appears 
significantly upon the music educa- 
tional horizon any other nineteenth 
century figure with the exception 
Lowell Mason. was responsible 
for inaugurating music instruction 
the primary music grades Cincin- 
nati. probable that the introduc- 
tion music into the primary grades 
was the first systematized effort its 
kind the United States. Because 
his signal accomplishment with 
primary music work, was called 
Boston 1864, for that city 
what had been accomplished Cin- 
cinnati. Boston did not have su- 
pervisor primary music education 
that time. 

Mason, conjunction with Edwin 
Ginn, produced 1870 The National 
Music Course. This course was prob- 
ably the first completely systematized 
course music study produced 
America. The song material was es- 
sentially German, whereas, the philo- 
sophy which was used basis for 
music reading was principally that 


James Currie’s Scotland. The 
tional Music Course was used exten- 
sively the United States and 
abroad. The German translation was 
produced Leipsic. The Japanese 
government adopted the course 
their schools. Mason had been one 
time Japan for three years gov- 
ernment supervisor and public 
school specialist. 


1857. Henry Perkins. 


early music educator Illinois 
was Henry Perkins, who was the 
son Colonel Orson Perkins, who 
very early taught singing schools 
Vermont. Perkins first taught sing- 
ing the Pekin, Illinois, Public 
Schools during 1857. His pay 
pended upon the weekly contributions 
the pupils. From Pekin went 
Peoria, where was supervisor 
music the schools during 1858- 
1859. His salary Peoria was 
definite stipend from the board edu- 
amounting $600. year. 
Later went Adrian, Michigan, 
Ogdensburg, New York, and 1864, 
was supervisor music Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.” 


1862. Mrs. Cooke. 


1862 Mrs. Cooke offered 
the first vocal music lessons Gales- 
burg, Illinois. She was one the 
earliest women teachers music 
American schools. She was allowed 
room the Colton build- 
ing, teaching only one-half hour each 
day. One year later Mrs. Cooke was 
given full time one room. 1865 
the Galesburg School Board had taken 
away the room privilege which she 
had been 
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1865. Benjamin Jepson. 


Benjamin Jepson New Haven, 
Connecticut, was one the few greats 
the first generation music edu- 
America. For fifty years 
was supervisor public school 
music New Haven. 

early 1855 had directed 
public performance Hartford, Con- 
necticut, which 500 children par- 
ticipated. During 1857 partici- 
pated the Kansas struggle 
member the celebrated Henry Ward 
Beecher Rifle Company. After mak- 
ing his contribution help Kansas 
become free state, returned east- 
ward. 

January 1865, marks the begin- 
ning his long music supervisorship 
the city New Haven.* Jepson 
became one the most important 
forces the cultural life New 
Haven. gave the greater share 
his creative life’s work one city. 
New Haven developed symphony 
orchestra with from seventy one 
hundred pieces, oratorio society 
with two hundred and fifty members, 
choral union with approximately the 
same number, and numerous other 
smaller musical 


1866. George Loomis. 


Loomis was one the charter mem- 
bers the Indiana Music Teachers’ 
Association, which was formed 
1877. started his music super- 
vision duties 1866 Indianapolis. 
The series books known the 
Loomis Progressive Music Lessons in- 
corporated the teaching principles 
which expressed his methods pre- 
senting music school children. 

4Jepson. Benjamin. 


“School 11: May, 1910. 


may regarded one the pioneer 
educators Indiana and the 


Middle West. 


Tinker began teaching public school 
music Terre Haute, Indiana, 
1867. devoted over fifty years 
the cause music education 
ana, spending all his time Terre 
Haute and 


1869. Hosea Edson Holt. 


Hosea Holt was born Ashburn- 
ham, Massachusetts, February 17, 
1836. boy worked the 
farm; the trade that pursued 
grew older was that turner. 
ing the day worked his vocation 
and during the evenings taught 
singing schools. served pri- 
vate the 45th Massachusetts, volun- 
teering his services the breaking 
out the Civil War. After this ser- 
vice the army, went Boston, 
where studied music with John 
Tufts, who had studied with 
cheles and Hauptmann. taught 
music for while Wheaton Acad- 
emy Horton. made reputa- 
tion while teaching the 
water Normal School, Bridgewater. 
1869 took position the pub 
school system Boston, where 
remained until 1898. 


Holt was instrumental working 
out plan elementary school 
instruction. collaboration with 
John Tufts, was the compiler 
series music textbooks, which 
were known The Normal 
Course. was responsible for the 
founding the Normal School 
Lexington, Massachusetts, which 


Experience Supervisor Public School 


16: November-December, 1915. 


was established 1884. The school 
was operation every summer for 
the purpose giving further training 
teachers music. 1889 the 
school had more than 100 students. 
Holt died Lexington, October 18, 
1898." 


1869. Henry Butler. 


Henry Butler, native Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts, received some 
his earliest musical education one 
Lowell Mason’s Musical Institutes 
(1856) which were held near Boston. 
these institutes met such men 
George Loomis, Chas. 
Greene, Theodore Seward, Theo- 
dore Perkins, and host others, 
many whom became prominent mu- 
sie educators during the last quarter 
the nineteenth 

Butler taught school the 
South, afterwards going Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, where enlisted 
the First Iowa Cavalry during the 
Civil War. Later was transferred 
the regimental band and served 
Missouri, retaining this status until 
the end the war. Upon being mus- 
tered out, subsequently secured 
position through the efforts Chas. 
Greene, whom had met Ma- 
son’s Institutes. secured posi- 
tion Wyman’s City University 
St. Louis, where taught grammar, 
geography, and vocal music. re- 
mained the university three years, 
leaving join Charles Greene, 
struction the St. Louis Public 
Schools. After fourteen years left 
for St. Joseph, Missouri, where re- 
mained six years. Subsequently 
became traveling salesman for Ivi- 
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son, Blakeman, and Taylor, who were 
the publishers the Loomis Music 
Books. The firm for which worked 
was absorbed the formation the 
American Book Company, leaving 
him without position. then be- 
came supervisor music the 
schools Indianapolis, retaining the 
position for five years, after which 
time became agent for the Amer- 
ican Book Company. After many 
valuable years experience with that 
concern, turned supervising mu- 
sic St. Louis County, 


1869. Coe Stewart. 


Another music superintendent who 
was contemporary Lowell Mason, 
Luther Whiting Mason, and Charles 
Aiken, was Coe Stewart 
1921), supervisor music Cleve- 
land, Ohio. was appointed that 
position 1869, retaining until 
1905. Stewart did not introduce mu- 
sic into the Cleveland Schools. 
was incorporated into the course 
study 1846, with the assistance 
Silas Bingham. has been at- 
tributed Stewart, that first origi- 
nated the idea having the regular 
grade teacher teach the lesson 
for her 

Among the activities which oceupied 
Coe Stewart’s summer months, 
must not fail mentioning his duties 
Painesville, Ohio. The summer ses- 
sion for 1867 covered the period from 
July August 27. The institution 
offered superior musical opportunities 
serious Stewart con- 
ducted six weeks’ normal institute 
conducted similar institute Akron. 
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addition Stewart’s work 
Cleveland, his energetic nature car- 
ried his influence and talents through- 
out the Middle West. was par- 
tially responsible for the formation 
the Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation 1876. also played im- 
portant the activities the 
music department the National 
Education 


1872. Nathan Glover. 


Nathan Glover was the man re- 
sponsible for the organization the 
Ohio Music Teachers’ Association 
1878. Glover might classed 
second generation supervisor. 1872 
Glover became supervisor music 
Akron, retaining the position for for- 
years, until 1921. Glover’s 
daughter, Nellie Glover, carried 
from where her father left 


Aiken began his music teaching ca- 
reer Middletown, Ohio, 1872. 
remained there two years, going 
teacher music Cincinnati 
1879, working with his father Charles 
Aiken and later under Junker- 
mann. was appointed su- 
perintendent music the Cincin- 
nati system. 

His life was one great achieve- 
ment music well botany. 
taught hundreds teachers the 
University Cincinnati; edited two 
thousand pages The Willis Collec- 
tion School Songs; conducted im- 
portant music festivals; played im- 
portant part the Cincinnati Bien- 
nial Music served five years 
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with the Cincinnati Natural History 
Society; for twenty-five years was 
charge the Lloyd Library, 
ing the care herbarium 
proximately forty thousand plants, 

1925 after forty-six years 
brilliant service music 
nati, the Cincinnati Conservatory 
Music conferred upon him the degree, 
Doctor Pedagogy. The latter name 
institution had required his services 
helping them prepare hundreds 
young third and fourth generation 
educators. 


John Bailey (b. 1831, 1917) 
was one very small group early 
music supervisors who devoted more 
than forty years service the cause 
music education America. 
fore coming Nashville, Tennessee, 
1873, had been teaching 
porated into the Lynchburg 
Public Schools taught 
the Nashville Schools for 


forty-four 


Certainly three the five men who 
contributed more than any others 
the cause school music during the 
period under consideration were 
well Mason, Charles Aiken, and 
ther Whiting Mason. These men all 
possessed good musicianship, vitality 
personality, leadership, and ingenu- 
ity purpose. Each was leader 
one more phases school 
education. These three men devoted 
life the cause American 
school music. There were many other 
greats but none more than they. 
1900—Settling the Reading.” 
Mas- 
“School 12:5-7. No- 


March-April, 1917. 


The Place Music the 
Changing High School Curriculum 


PHILIP GORDON 
South High School, Newark, New Jersey 


the most significant ef- 

fects the depression sec- 

ondary education the tremen- 
dous increase the demand for music 
education. Some fifteen years ago 
prominent trade journal invited lead- 
ing music educators present the ar- 
guments favor instrumental in- 
struction the public schools. To- 
day the presentation such argu- 
ments would superfluous; rather, 
defense would expected from any 
community whose high school did not 
have band orchestra. 

This growth not limited instru- 
mental music. Equally great has been 
the increase choral clubs and classes 
music appreciation and harmony. 
One school may taken perhaps 
indicative the trend. the past 
ten years the student personnel this 
school has increased about twenty-five 
per cent; the same time the num- 
ber music teachers has risen from 
one four. Other schools doubtless 
could offer similar figures. 

The reasons for these developments 
deserve investigation, for they help 
see more clearly the place music 
the changing curriculum. 

The depression fell upon secondary 
education with ravenous viciousness. 
the one hand dumped our 
doorstep thousands boys and girls 
who never intended high 
school, were just “too dumb” 
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high school—but were better off there 
than the street. the other hand 
business men and property owners de- 
manded that education cut its costs 
and eliminate everything but the “es- 
sentials.” What were the “essentials 
times stress people revert 
their medieval superstitions. Teach 
the three R’s! Away with the “fads 
and frills!” all this education 
good for, anyway? Observing what 
the collapse had done the 
fiber the nation, educators also won- 
dered sadly what all this education 
was good for. So, beset Scylla 
the one side and Charybdis the 
other, the schools began chart new 
course, seeking justify reject 
the old offerings, and considering new 
curricula meet the needs the new 
non-academic student personnel. 

But what are the needs youth? 
And what the goal education 
Was true, taxpayers claimed, that 
the rudiments were enough? Was 
true, parents claimed, that their 
children could not get job because 
the schools did not fit them for job? 
The old high-sounding philosophical 
objectives education could re- 
peated glibly every normal school 
graduate, but what, relation 
heterogeneous student body, did they 
mean 

Professor Thomas Briggs has 
formulated “golden rule” educa- 
tion, which has the two-fold goal 
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teaching pupils better the de- 
sirable things which they will any- 
way, and revealing higher objec- 
tives and making them maximally pos- 
ing Instruction.) Now there any 
subject the world that nature 
and content ideally adapted the 
realization this two-fold program, 
music. One does not even have 
“sell” like Latin geometry; 
almost from babyhood the child estab- 
lishes the habit singing, playing, 
listening music, and left his 
own devices will indulge the habit 
freely and frequently. 

long curricula were fixed and 
unchangeable, the child could little 
about indulging his love music 
school, but recent years there has 
grown tendency permit high 
school students elect reject some 
the curricular offerings. One 
sult has been increase music 
class enrollments. the colleges, 
where freedom choice much 
greater than the secondary schools, 
music departments have been virtual- 
revolutionized. 


This trend toward music more than 
one administrator ascribes purely 
mendacious motive: music “easier” 
than Latin geometry, therefore pu- 
pils try substitute for the more 
“difficult” subjects. 

But just what meant the term 
“easier?” What are the connotations 
and implications the word? any 
subject intrinsically easy 
Further, does not this condemnation 
music “easy” imply the theory 
that study must “difficult” have 
educational value? This much like 
the medieval belief that the more bit- 
ter the medicine, the more potent its 
therapeutic value. school principal 


stubbornly refused allow credit for 
orchestra practice, even though the 
pils came for their rehearsals 
the morning. “Why should they 
get demanded. “They 
because they want to, don’t they?” 
Indeed has been more than 
one teacher that pursuit, becomes 
genuinely interesting relegated 
club and made extra-curricular. One 
infers that school credit should 
given only for the completion 
testable tasks. 


The question “easy” 
cult” comes finally this, that the 
more enjoyable the task, the more ea- 
gerly and thoroughly will done. 
The skeptical may insist that the 
pils are deceiving with assump- 
tion fine motives when all they are 
after maximum credit for minimum 


But that does not explain why 


many are willing major-course 
work for minor-course credit 
credit all. 


Still another effect the depression 
school music teaching should 
mentioned, for served the impor 
tant purpose bringing the student 
and the teacher closer each other 
than any other school activity, 
cept perhaps competitive athletics. 
Those music teachers who did not lose 
their jobs realized that they would 
have prove themselves indispensable, 
When others rushed out closing 
time, music teachers stayed after 
hours, worked evenings and Satur 
days, paraded the band the football 
games, gave concerts with the orches- 
tra and the glee clubs, and “produced” 
the utmost. Adolescents revel 
action, and here was action aplenty. 
They elected all the they could 
get. 

for one reason another musi¢ 


has become increasingly desirable 
high school students, and the question 
becomes urgent, what the place 
music the new curriculum 

place the essential core 
education. voluntarily electing 
courses the young students are 
expressing their need 
for indispensable something which 
the traditional curriculum does not 
offer. What that is, know well. 
Every man needs build for himself 
world his own, which the ego 
can escape and expand. 
call “self-realization.” The youth 
much the man needs such 
world for self-realization. For the 
ego real, and the free development 
its creative impulse essential 
man’s happiness. Unfortunately, ev- 
ery life today acts destroy 
the creative impulse. workman 
does not make something, operates 
machine which performs one pro- 
cess. What irony say the worker 
must love his work! 


Life equally unfair the adoles- 
cent. school urged concen- 
trate vocational courses, thus pre- 
paring even childhood limit his 
activities, his thoughts, 
dreams. his academic classes, 
must read the textbook, try remem- 
ber what says about things that 
seem unimportant, come back next day 
and repeat like parrot. What that 
worth one who already feels him- 
self the heir all life’s burdens and 
problems 

The will give rein the ego will 
not denied, cannot dammed. 
education has done nothing cul- 
tivate it, will express itself de- 
plorable extravagant dress 
and manner, reckless driving, irregu- 
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lar personal family life. The na- 
tion’s bill for self-realization through 
aleohol exceeds the total cost pub- 
lic school 

For still another reason music must 
take high place the newer cur- 
riculum plans. generally agreed 
that our pupils need learn work, 
and work with others. Many 
parent—especially among the foreign- 
born—has fought fiercely save his 
son from the hardships which beset 
his own youth, that many ado- 
lescent has become skilled dissipat- 
ing resources but not building 
them. 

Moreover, work not enough. 
The age the rugged pioneer past. 
Years ago man could stake piece 
virgin land, fell trees, hew logs, 
break ground, and eventually see, 
the result the sweat his brow 
and the toil his hands, smoke ris- 
ing from the hearth and grain waving 
the breeze. But today life dif- 
ferent. One’s work geared the 
work many others, and the develop- 
ment “social attitudes” grave 
responsibility nation that hopes 
endure the people’s will. 

Among school offerings music, 
ing, and games take leading place, 
first the promotion habits 
work, and second the cultivation 
activity. Why you 
hear the young fellow down the street 
practising his trombone when 
should studying his Latin? 
small measure because has learned 
that one fails Latin only the in- 
dividual suffers, but trombonist 
flagrantly bad, the work the 
whole band suffers. Why does the 
best drummer the school spend his 
time drilling the rest the squad 
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when ought home solving his 
part because had learned that 
solves the problems the only gain- 
er, but more expert than the 
rest the drum squad must take 
the responsibility contributing 
more the attainment the common 
goal. 

For music take its rightful place 
and exercise its full function, changes 
will needed equipment, method, 
and administration. Architects will 
have make special plans house 
the musical activities. There must 
spacious rehearsal rooms, drill shed 
outdoor field for bands, well 
numerous small studios for individ- 
ual practice for chamber ensembles. 
Hundreds musical instruments 


must available for the use those 
who want taught play. 
pupil who has study period should 
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ing room, select phonograph records 
dial radio program, and spend 
hour just enjoying music. 
should have time work with those 
who have creative ability, that 
may not continue waste our native 
talents. Teachers should have time 
also their activities with 
projects poetry, science, history, 
and dancing. Teachers should able 
out into the community 
come familiar with its racial, social, 
and cultural roots, and they should 
free build their program what 
they thus learn. And parents should 
going and out the 
rooms, hearing the orchestras and 
bands and choral units, and observing 
the numerous purposeful activities, 
and feeling the pulse-beat their own 
lives stronger and happier the work 
their children. 


Applied Psychology 


GEORGE HILL 
Dean the College 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa 


the tricks our thinking 
regarding the war the mis- 
take thinking that the course 

events inevitable, that some 
vague entity called “the government” 
some undefinable power called 
ditions,” will determine our destiny 
and make our decisions. 
are made people. Our government 
tions” are, amazing extent, cre- 
ated people. How people feel, 
think, talk, work, eat, sleep, and even 
look supreme importance de- 
termining the course our nation takes 
war-torn world. short, the 
psychology war even more impor- 
tant than the economics war. 

The truth this statement 
found the personal history and 
make-up Adolph Hitler. you 
aren’t too squeemish, try little ama- 
teur psycho-analysis the private 
life Benito Mussolini. course, 
such men these could not shake the 
world “conditions” had not been 
right. But what created the condi- 
tions? was the hatred, fear, 
rance, and petty pride men. 

War, says Eduard Lindeman, 
social disease. condition so- 
cial health, called peace, re- 
stored, must bend every energy 
toward the cure the disease and the 
prevention its recurrence. This 


job recovery and prevention 
shared all us. 

times war the psychologist 
called upon assist four major 
areas work. These areas are not 
unlike those that exist peace time, 
but get more concerned about them 
war time. 

The four great psychological prob- 
lems war are: 

First, select people for jobs. 
the army, industry, governmen- 
tal agencies, thousands 
sands persons have fitted 
quickly into jobs requiring each one 
peculiar set abilities and tempera- 
ments. This has done, and done 
hurry. Not too many mistakes 
can tolerated. The psychologist 
helps furnishing the expert tech- 
niques for selection and placement 
personnel. 

Second, the problem training. 
Thousands men and women must 
trained quickly for specialized jobs. 
The schools the nation must 
maintained. Here there are countless 
problems requiring psychological as- 
sistance. 

Third, there the problem con- 
flicts, frustration, and mental abnor- 
malities that are stepped the 
terrible tempo war. Among the 
civilians war areas this problem 


paper presented the annual “Psychology Morningside College, Decem- 
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helping people meet difficult condi- 
tions without breaking down mentally 
real one. the army even 
worse. this war, army mental 
health has been harder maintain 
than civilian mental health. 

Fourth, there the problem 
keeping the morale the civilian and 
military populations high pitch 
that the total war effort can move 
effectively. This the problem 
motivation, propaganda, atti- 
tude. Without doubt, more depends 
upon this last problem than upon all 
the other three combined. Morale 
absolute essential the promotion 
successful war. are begin- 
ning see, rather belatedly, that 
also absolute essential the win- 
ning peace. 

This problem morale affects 
all. the problem about which 
all can something. With re- 
spect it, every man, woman, and 
child applied psychologist. 
Where does our responsibility for mor- 
ale, both war and peace, lie 

Morale least fifty per cent 
matter confidence. man ap- 
proached sand lot baseball diamond 
which bunch boys were play- 
ing. “What’s the score, 
asked the first baseman. “Fifty-four 
nothing,” the lad answered. 
ting beaten badly, aren’t you?” “No, 
sir. just ain’t been bat yet.” 
That’s confidence—and it’s large ele- 
ment morale. It’s the “you can’t 
lick us” attitude. 

The second element morale 
idealism. High morale group re- 
quires that each individual has some- 
thing believes in, something that 
worth living and working for. Not 
only that, but must share this ideal 
for living with the others his group. 


third element morale real- 
ism. This means that one not ruled 
foolish optimism that ignores the 
facts. Morale cannot sustained 
many people blind themselves the 
inevitable and fail prepare them- 
selves for it. must not like our 
newsboy who said didn’t read the 
papers peddled because didn’t 
know what mess the world was in, 
didn’t have much worry about. 

The fourth element morale 
sense security. There ample 
dence that morale runs highest among 
those who have steady jobs, belong 
churches, are married, have families 
—in short, among those who feel that 
they belong and are worth some- 
thing somebody. 

Confidence ourselves, firm 
lief and pride our ideals, intelli- 
gent awareness the facts, and 
feeling amounting something 
these are the main components 
morale any group. Without these 
among sizable proportion our 
citizenry cannot hope pursue 
either the arts war the arts 
peace with any assurance success. 


must concerned about the 
enemies our own morale and the 
morale our neighbors. These ene- 
mies are pessimism, cynicism, igno- 
rance, and inferiority feelings. These 
enemies are not unrelated each 
other, but let look them singly 
and see what can about them. 

Pessimism our own future and 
that our nation may arise from 
eral sources. Some the pessimism 
due the fact that many people 
never really have had their abilities 
tested. The marvelous ability 
bound displayed the British people 
shows that this true. Only man 


who had been through lot could 
what the store manager London 
did. the wrecked front his 
store placed big sign reading: 
More open than usual. One the 
best antidotes for pessimism 
tackle job and lick it. course 
part our pessimism due our 
being duped the propagandists. 
with sense rumor. The air 
literally filled with rumors. are 
bombarded with claims and counter- 
claims. the propagandist’s pur- 
pose confuse and discourage us. 
The best antidote for this secure 
our information from many dif- 
ferent sources possible. Propa- 
ganda works most effectively when 
have blind spots our mind’s eye. 

One the surest cures for pessi- 
mism, and great builder confi- 
dence, found allying one’s 
self with others common cause. 
Few pessimists are able work with 
other people. are pessimistic 
about the future can greatly stimu- 
late our confidence joining groups 
already work together construc- 
tive causes. desperately need the 
feeling unity that comes from such 
group effort. One the great weak- 
nesses American morale found 
the fact our disunity. (Witness 
our increased unity since Pearl Har- 
bor. 

What believe any- 
thing? Have any great ideals 
worth living for and fighting for? 
Any number expert observers have 
commented the general feeling 
apathy that prevails throughout the 
peoples the nations war. Victo- 
ries are received with stolid resigna- 
tion Germany. The British are 
doggedly determined win but unen- 
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about the war. The Ital- 
ians are the dumps. One can con- 
clude only that millions lack the dy- 
namic stimulus great ideals—or 
least that they fail find the expres- 
sion their ideals the current war. 
may mean that men are seeing more 
clearly that war the negation 
idealism rather than the expression 
idealism. Americans have been 
accused the same lack enthusi- 
asm for anything except our own com- 
forts. are told that are soft, 
flabby soul well body. 

certain cynicism prevails among 
many Americans. are told that 
this would poor time for the 
meek inherit the earth. Another 
cynic reminds that the world 
does the dogs, they will probably 
take better care than have. 
Still another cynic has suggested that 
civilization good idea—somebody 
ought start it. One might jump 
the conclusion that nothing matters. 
ever, enough us, believe that 
nothing matters, then are licked— 
and permanently. 


The best cure for cynicism good 
works. one cannot long remain 
about the future man who 
sets work with determination 
love his fellowmen and serve his 
fellowmen the many ways that pre- 
sent themselves daily living. The 
trouble with the cynic that looks 
over the top the thousand and one 
good things under his nose and sees 
only the bad things. 

Ignorance the third great enemy 
morale. The people who got scared 
out their wits while back 
purported invasion from Mars were 
just plain ignorant. One 
friends tuned that program, got 
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bit alarmed and then had sense 
enough look his radio page 
the paper and see what really was. 
Once informed, longer felt 
alarmed. There just much dic- 
power. Ignorant people are suggest- 
ible people. lies the power 
propaganda. you add ignorance 
strong emotional bias favor 
few ideas, the result person al- 
most wholly immune new ideas. 
This the kind person that the 
late Joe Penner must have had 
mind when said, “You can’t tell 
anything, I’m too ig’orant.” 

There only one cure for igno- 
rance. That information plus 
alluring way presenting it. There 
use believing have unbeat- 
able navy isn’t true. believe 
may lull into inactivity and may 
prepare for awful dissolution- 
ment. 

The fourth and last enemy 
morale the feeling many people 
that they don’t matter. 
enemy with which you and can 
battle every day the week, and ev- 


ery week the year. What can 
help others, those who not 
feel secure? The first step trying 
help others feel secure able 
see things they do. Someone 
once asked Brand Whitlock what 
would could bequeath man- 
kind the most precious gift could 
think of. answered, would give 
every man the ability put him- 
self the place the other fellow.” 
can this are then capable 
being kind, considerate, and gentle, 
can then give praise the man 
who needs and deserves it. can 
help those around feel that 
know they are worth while. This 
ability put one’s self the other 
fellow’s place requires certain sim- 
plicity mind. 

The most important element our 
nation’s future the element mor 
ale. Morale state mind char 
acterized confidence, idealism, real- 
ism, and sense worth. You and 
can much our day day rela- 
tions with others build these posi- 
tive qualities. doing are 
making our most significant contribu- 
tion national defense and eventual 
peace. 


CREATIVE ATTITUDE 


TOWARD CLASSICS 


LOUIS GOLDMAN 


Central Commercial and Technical High School 
Newark, New Jersey 


the beginning this past se- 
mester third year classes 
who were being subjected the 
study and discussion Macaulay’s 
Essay Boswell’s “Life Samuel 
Johnson” were challenged use their 
ingenuity and originality terms 
problem-solving units. The purpose 
was stimulate these pupils par- 
ticipate this undertaking order 
gain social and cultural enrichment 
through purposeful activity that 
would eventuate substantial 
amount research. was felt that 
challenge this kind would make 
for the integration the experiences 
these pupils and lead them ap- 
preciate that school work may cor- 
related with actual life problems they 
will face the future. 

this end three problems were 
posed the classes, namely: the for- 
mation dictionary based upon the 
one formulated Johnson but with 
added attraction illustrating the 
words with the free-hand drawings; 
the composing newspaper dealing 
chiefly with the life and times the 
period when Johnson struggled and 
finally ruled the intellectual society 
his time, and dramatization sec- 
tions the essay. The first two prob- 
lems yielded excellent results, but the 
third was such unusual merit that 
will described this paper 
attempt aid other English teach- 
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ers who find the teaching this essay 
drab, dull, dreary routine that must 
accomplished because the curricu- 
lum demands it. 

the first place must under- 
stood that the former conception 
the pupil receptacle for pre-estab- 
lished knowledge poured through 
his senses must yield the new con- 
ception that the creative pupil effects 
his own pertinent meanings through 
his own experiences. With this con- 
cept mind the pupils were given 
the following instructions: 

Prepare newspaper based 
the life and times Johnson similar 
the newspapers published today 
and include advertisements which you 
think would appear such news- 
paper using the names business 
houses that existed that time. 


This led research study the 
newspapers the eighteenth century 
and its different kinds businesses. 
built contrast the pupils’ 
minds between the methods and man- 
ners living that century and to- 
day revealed through the medium 
the news stories and 
ments. 

Prepare dictionary using 
least two words for each letter the 
alphabet chosen from the essay, John- 
son’s poems, and Johnson’s prose. In- 
clude preface, key pronunciation, 
and acknowledgments the authors 
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from whose books the words have been 
chosen. 

Write and produce drama- 
tization Johnson’s life which can 
presented the class within the 
forty-minute period. 

Divide into committees not 
less than four nor more than six 
each committee. 

All research work and practice 
must done outside the regular Eng- 
lish period. stated intervals you 
will given ten fifteen-minute op- 
portunities during the class period 
smooth out any difficulties. 

Merits will based upon the 
originality, completeness, 
and extensive details the work. 


All units must completed 
and handed performed two days 
before Christmas. 

These instructions were issued 
the beginning the September term. 
two three days four pupils, Wal- 
ter Wassmer, Jack Buckley, Helena 
Royston, and Rene Marlowe de- 
cided dramatize number scenes 
from the essay. They prepared their 
first draft which appeared satis- 
factory and then went work ear- 
nest create masterpiece. Because 
overcrowded conditions and dou- 
ble session they were unable re- 
hearse school, but they solved this 
problem rehearsing ballroom 
near their homes the afternoons 
and evenings that was not being 
used. enthused did they become 
with their work that they used the 
minute two before roll was called 
each day improvements. 
Not once during all this time did the 
teacher interfere any way. Finally 
December arrived, and with 
spirit expectancy. The entire class 
seemed have been imbued with ex- 


citement. After the preliminary clagg 
routine which lasted two minutes, 
these four were given full freedom 
perform. 


Their play follows: 


find Johnson his father’s 


brary pouring over massive book, 
His father wanders and gazes 
Johnson. pauses, and Johnson’s 
only sign recognition look 
annoyance. 

Johnson: Yes, father. 


Father: Your mother and would 
like speak with you for few 
ments. 

pause) 

Johnson (prompting): Yes, yes. 

Father: It’s about your entrance 
into college. You sit here pouring 
over these volumes often that 
quite difficult have word with you. 

Johnson (frowning): Well, after 
all, what can you offer conversa- 
tion, comparable the immortal lan- 
guage these books. However, 
shall manage moment. (He says 
this rising and entering next room.) 

Mother (smiling sarcastically): 
Well, well, Samuel, how nice see 
you. People probably feel sorry for 
well, because you pay 
more attention your books than 
us. 

Johnson (with sigh 
tion): I’m sorry, mother, but you and 
father both know that love you, even 

Mother (smiling Yes, 
Samuel, I’m sure you do—but 
let’s settle this matter once and for 
all. The matter this, Samuel 
perhaps you had better tell him— 
father. Yes, you tell him. 

pause) 
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Johnson: Come, come, I’m 
hurry. Will you please come the 

int 

Father: Well, Samuel, hate 
tell you this, but I’m afraid have 
to. believe that you have your mind 
set returning Pembroke college 
this term, have you not? 

Johnson: have indeed, father. 
But what has all this got with 
now! What are you hiding from 

Mother: Samuel, can’t af- 
ford send you. 

long pause.) (Johnson stares 
from one the other.) 

Mother: I’m sorry, son. 

Johnson (slowly): am, too. It’s 
all right, though, I—guess. (And 
rises into the library again.) 
Yes, I’m sure it’s all right. (And 
laughs bitterly. the door pauses 
again, then says) Yes, 
sorry. certainly more stupid 
than some those people who have 
come from those noble halls. 

Father (soothingly): Son, one 
doubts your knowledge—it merely 
case finance. 

Johnson (sarcastically): Oh, no! 
(Then violently) know people’s feel- 
ings the subject. They have 
sympathy with ideals. all 
them anyone had sniff 
knowledge they would not here. 
(And slams his fist the table for 
emphasis. 

Father: Aye, that sure, boy. 
(Then hesitantly) Son, hope you 
realize that your somewhat rustic 
cause ridicule. 

Johnson (frowning with anger): 
Ridicule. That indeed jest. 
What ridicule but the empty rat- 
tling ignorant fools who must cover 


their idiocy passing their own 
faults another. shall col- 
lege some way I’m sure, and God 
granting, shall make fools those 
who attempt make fools me. 
(And with that, turns spasmodi- 
cally and limps out the drawing 
room. 


PEMBROKE 


This conversation takes place 
Johnson’s classroom about the merits 
country and city life. 

First Student: Gentlemen? leave 
you. The country life im- 
possible; education, social life, 
nothing but long miles uncouth im- 
City life? Ah! Yes! ’Tis 
the essence joy, the center life 
and education. Science brings all its 
discoveries the city. 

Second Student: dear fellow, 
you sound you were spokes- 
man for some traveling agency. Bah! 
Any fool can see the impossibilities 
that statement. This city for in- 
stance, veritable stink hole deso- 
lation and hypocrisy. Filth, disease 
and the rotten practices all man- 
kind combined. The country, well, 
perhaps not the zenith culture, but 
least free from all obligations 
pretense. Health and the right 
adore nature will. You are the idi- 
ot, not the countryman. But come, 
gentlemen, why argue, and get no- 
where. Let consult the one among 
who has tasted both brews, and 
have him disclose his observations be- 
sides his viewpoint. 

book): esteemed colleagues. 
observations are short and the 
point, wit: City life too fast 
allow normal person think, and 
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the country likened blank wall 
which one stares and sees nothing. 
reach conciliatory point between 
the two has been the dream our 
prize idiots for many generations. 
all such there satisfaction 
had. 

(He shrugs his shoulders and the 
two students nod, rising, and leave the 
room carrying discussion the 
hall. few moments Johnson 
leaves too, and wanders his room 
where the next scene takes place 
the form monologue. 


IIT. JOHNSON’S ROOM 
PEMBROKE 


Upon leaving the classroom John- 
son immediately goes his room. 
The following scene takes place just 
Johnson comes his door 
where sees pair shiny new 
shoes. find Johnson staring 
amazed and angered his door: 

Johnson: Oh, Lord, why, why 
must people throw such insults. Can- 
not they understand that all want 
left alone. Society not what 
want. Can’t they understand that 
sires. books are all need. 
(Paces back and forth.) Leave 
alone. You must leave alone. 
Isn’t too much ask man bear 
what you have forced upon me. 
ean’t, won’t stand such insults 
fools whose sentiments are larger than 
their brains. (Stands looking down 
his feet for moment, then picks 
letter from his desk, opens and 
with mock levity reads: 

Dear Johnson: 

(Aside, Johnson: How understand- 
ing!) 

are proud learn your 
triumph education. 


(Aside, Johnson: Hypocrites! 
they didn’t have send their 
filthy money, they wouldn’t know 
whether were dead 

However, due serious financial 
difficulties, our unhappy duty 
inform you that will unable 
help you any longer with your 

(Aside, Johnson: Ah, how magnifi- 
cent faith, and how honorable the 
words men. Pity me, oh, world! 
for indeed crushed and beaten 
man. 

(He sits down, his face 
hands. Then slams his fist the 
table. 

Johnson: No, won’t beaten, 
one shall ever say that Samuel John- 
son gave because his neighbors dis- 
continued paying his tuition. Yes, 
must kind even kills me. 
have write them letter thanking 
them for their kindness and services, 


half hour passes. During this 
time Johnson writes letter the 
neighbors who kindly paid part 
his tuition. find Johnson still 
his desk where just now signs his 
the letter and reads aloud.) 

Dear Friends: Although intend 
pay you for your kindness me, 
regret very much hear your 
financial difficulties. want you 
know that appreciate all that you 
have done for me. 

(Aside, Johnson: They probably 
did because they wanted rid 

Please inform parents your 
and inform them that 
shall remain here Pembroke pay- 
ing tuition fee from the 


try pay back the debt owe you, 
thus cutting all the ties that bind 
you. 

(Aside, Johnson: Ah, yes, for- 
get those old hypocrites. 

Thanking you very kindly re- 
main your devoted Samuel Johnson. 

(He seals with crash his fist 
and eyes wearily saying:) Behold 
this scrap undesirable paper sets 
the great Samuel Johnson free from 
those ungrateful ignoramuses. 


This scene takes place old inn, 
where two Johnson’s friends, Jonas 
and Dave, are talking about Johnson’s 
engagement. 

Jonas: say, Dave, old man, have 
you heard the 

Dave: News—what news 

Jonas: About Johnson going get 
married, course. Don’t tell you 
were not invited the ceremony 

Dave: Well, this surprise. And 
who going the unfortunate 
one 

Jonas: You would never guess 
you tried. 

Dave: Come, come, Jonas, don’t 
talking riddles. Out with 
fore die anxiety. 

Jonas: Well, it’s old Mrs. Porter, 
whose husband died here some time 
ago. 

Dave: You must joking. Why 
two her sons are lots older than 
Johnson himself. 

Jonas: Don’t know it? 

Dave: And besides man would 
want such character around him. 

Jonas: No, nobody but Johnson. 
She may short and ugly, but 
him she the most beautiful and ac- 
complished her sex. 

Dave: often wondered that man 
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was all there. Certainly must 
blind head sick, call the Widow 
Porter beautiful. 


Jonas: Well, wouldn’t say any- 
thing about her his presence 
were you, because know Johnson, 
and when that man gets mad stays 
mad long time. And you value 
his friendship you will try and see 
things his way. 

Dave: afraid not even his 
friendship could make believe 
his sanity now. Poor Johnson, per- 
fectly good philosopher, going 
the dogs. Well, men never learn any- 
thing nowadays. 

Jonas: Sorry affects you that 
way, Dave. (Rising) Don’t let get 
you down. Well, must leave you 
now you think you will come 
down the road piece with me? 


After college Samuel Johnson had 
life destitution and vagrancy. 
During this great unhappiness and 
wretchedness, fell love with Mrs. 
Porter, widow, who had grown chil- 
dren his own age. Johnson, 
whose eyesight was rather feeble, Tet- 
ty, called her, was vision 
loveliness. the contrary, one 
fairly good judgment, she was 
short, fat, indelicate being, coated 
half inch thick with paint, tawdrily 
dressed, and foolishly indulging 
exhibiting charms and airs which she 
did not possess. Johnson lived the 
deception his wedding day until the 
death his beloved Tetty. 

was essential after his marriage 
that work more seriously than for- 
merly. Johnson rented house and 
advertised for students. 
months had himself three 
pupils. One his pupils, David 
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Garrick, found great delight enter- 
taining group friends imitat- 
ing his extraordinary teacher and the 
illusive Tetty. 

The next scene takes place pub- 
lic square where two his friends are 
talking. 

Boy: Say, Bud, we’re for 
bit enjoyment. Here comes Gar- 
rick. Hello, Dave, what are the latest 
developments the remarkable acad- 
emy you attend 

Dave Garrick: you hear it. 
While passing the kitchen overheard 
the endearments the odd couple. 
This what his eminence Master 
Johnson said: “To think, beloved 
Tetty, because the lack few 
measly pounds, should forced 
attempt impart knowledge those 
obnoxious young rapscallions, when 
could otherwise spend time with 
you, pretty creature. have 
strong desire adorn you with hand- 
some jewels, and gorgeous gowns, but 
impossible. One day the un- 
worthy scum the earth will realize 
talents and abilities.” Then she 
said, “Poor darling Samuel, you need 
not wrack your wonderful brains up- 
those good boys. Just you let 
Tetty the worrying, honey. 
take care you.” that rich? 

Boy (laughing): That rich. 
Inform further the great 
lover’s doings. 

Garrick: Oh, the way those two im- 
beciles carry amusingly ridicu- 
lous. Sorry, lads, but haven’t time 
now, some other time perhaps. Mean- 
while, must depart, leaving you 
wretched ignoramuses your miser- 
able lives unlearnedness. (Again 
mockingly) Quote: Samuel Johnson. 

Boy: Doesn’t that get you though, 
Bud? (Walking off) mother 


and father were locol he, would 
away with them. Don’t you agree 
with (Walk off together, arms 
about each other’s shoulders. 


VI. JOHNSON’S ROOM 


the preceding scenes have at- 
tempted give you clear picture 
Samuel Johnson young man, op- 
pressed debt and worry, who had 
fight for his very existence, and 
who was continually hounded the 
spectre starvation. is, however, 
true that there was another side 
this man. This, however, was never 
brought out until the government gave 
him pension which incidentally 
accepted with aclacrity, even though 
had made caustic remarks about 
all those who accepted them, terming 
slavement the government,” that 
was able give true expression 
his greatness. with the hope 
presenting this second side his 
character that this last scene has been 
written. This scene takes place 
Johnson’s library and the ensuing con- 
versation will explain itself. 

Johnson: Edmund, have feared 
many things life, but most 
them have conquered. Now, 
ever, feel that the greatest them 
all upon me. feel that the great- 
est task, master them all—death— 
has last come claim its own. Ed- 
mund, you will stay with me, hope, 
for don’t think could bear alone. 

Edmund Burke: course, John- 
son, but think you are talking fool- 
ishness. 

Johnson: Edmund, have felt 
coming for many weeks now—my 
dropsy has grown worse and times 
the asthma attacks that can- 
not breathe. But, Edmund, want 


you know that there has been 
change the last few years. You 
will probably the last person that 
will ever hear speak and want 
you know some things the rest 
the world shall probably never know. 
The old Johnson, bully and braggart 
the Club, died several years ago. 
But the irony fate decrees that now 
when viewpoint many things 
has mellowed, shall not able 
put into practice. Edmund, here 
December 13, 1784, and another 
Christmas fast approaches. may 
not live see it, Edmund, but you 
probably will. makes small differ- 
ence though, for many years ago men 
forgot what Christmas was for. For 
the past three hundred years England 
has been the throat every coun- 
try the continent. Because 
lack tolerance, they have lost 
prized colony. Oh, the great hea- 
vens above why must break the 
laws and teachings the Son God, 
who suffered much that every man 
might live self-respect, that high 
low, rich poor might have the 
right live decent tolerance his 
fellowmen. Edmund, had hoped 
that some day before left this earth, 
might see the nations the world 
gathered together into union 
peace and understanding. day 
when all men would say, “The rights, 
the privileges and the tolerance, 
would expect for myself. Thus 
duty fellowmen.” That, 
Edmund, would indeed great 
day, the greatest day this earth has 
ever known. 
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(This given death slowly 
fastens its iron grip, and the end 
slumps forward with 

Edmund Burke (rising and going 
his side): Johnson! Johnson! 
(Straightens up) this day, great 
man has passed away. 


great was the enthusiasm with 
which this dramatization was received 
that the next day the performers were 
asked repeat their performance 
twice augmented classes that over- 
flowed the large room. These pupils 
had heard about the excellence the 
play and begged allowed see 
and hear it. Even the acting chair- 
man the English department in- 
vited the performers reenact the 
drama before her third-year classes. 
evident that pupils are ready and 
willing challenges providing 
these pupils are given full freedom 
develop and answer these challenges 
their own way without any restric- 
tions placed upon them teachers. 

view the results obtained 
using principles that appeal pupils’ 
interests, should appear that teach- 
ers would take advantage any and 
all opportunities stimulate their pu- 
pils high pitch enthusiasm 
projecting challenges that are func- 
tional character order appeal 
all those centers interest which 
the better pupils find most stimulat- 
ing their intelligence. Thus teach- 
ers would cease complain about the 
lack interest shown superior pu- 
pils their regular class work. 
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Philosophy Art Teaching 


FELIX CONRAD SCHWARZ 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


will see prim lady nor sol- 

emn gentleman droning crotchety 

directions martial formation 
pupils progressive art class- 
room. You will see dirty-white 
cubes and cones and plaster flowers. 
Nor will you note that look patient 
suffering, tight-pressed lips, in- 
timidated stillness the youngsters 
this modern class. 

These children have been emanci- 
pated. Why? have ac- 
cepted the indisputable fact that chil- 
dren are not miniature adults, and 
that they live world rightfully 
their own and which just real 
ours. 

Better informed are today 
the child’s nature and rights, never- 
theless, teachers are often tempted 
ignore them. The principal reason 
for this that honest teaching, un- 
adorned with ballyhoo, little re- 
warded. For human nature 
impressed the showy rather 
than the forthright, the loudest 
rather than the modest voice. 

Consequently, while the true art 
teacher justifiedly content sow 
the seed and let grow sympa- 
thetic environment, too often the 
school teacher, her necessity im- 
press the administration and the par- 
ents, obtrudes herself the extent 
repressing the child’s independence 
and growth. 

For the teacher, well for the 
parent, far easier dominate 


than inspire the child. When 
the child becomes fearful the teach- 
frown, then discipline becomes 
simple and art impossible. 

However, since know that the 
child’s individual development the 
purpose our teaching, our art 
attempt bring about more pleas- 
urable experience through the child’s 
recognition design its immediate 
environment; promote under- 
standing all arts; increase the 
power discrimination; and stim- 
ulate creative use leisure actuat- 
ing the imaginative life the child. 

All this usually attempted 
three ways: sometimes through illus- 
tration and demonstration sometimes 
through the provision opportunities 
for choice between the attractive and 
the disquieting, between the rapturous 
and the wearisome, between the honest 
and the gaudy; and largely through 
the creation designs. 

the last, the creative art les- 
son, there are two accepted essentials, 
namely, demonstration and discussion, 
possible, shun dictation for 
can never certain that have the 
only answer any problem, that 
are closer truth and beauty than 
the child. 

believe that the lesson 
cessful the child’s perceptions and 
interests determine the subject-mat- 
ter; the problem involved both 
views previous and also provides novel 
experience; the presentation char- 
acterized mutual enthusiasm; and 
the pupils have been encouraged 
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much possible arrive their own 
solutions. 

The adult point view, photogra- 

hic standards, formal discipline are 
all obstacles sound art teaching 
the schools. Art ability cannot im- 
posed upon drilled into the child. 
finds his own way the teacher 
wisely presumes only provide 
sympathetic environment and unob- 
trusive guidance. Moreover, the nor- 
mal child has yet perturbed 
the doubts and fears adulthood. 
result, the child’s art expression has 
more directness, honesty, force than 
usually found adult efforts. There- 
fore, the child encouraged, not 
his elders, but express his 
own observations and fancies. 

Because graphic interpretation comes 
naturally some children, because 
art education achieved through the 
creative activity and self-expression 
the child: then, teachers, our mis- 
sion guide children formulat- 
ing their own experiences. this 
end, encourage the use imagina- 
tion and discourage copying, fos- 
ter individuality and abhor uni- 
formity. 

But what our criterion achieve- 
ment? Among philosophers, the hed- 
onist asserts that art must provide 
him with sensuous pleasure; the plat- 
onist sees art reflection the 
good and inspiration noble ac- 
tion; while the intellectualist regards 
art the pursuit objective truth. 
ask ourselves, more specifically, 
shall strive please officials who 
see the money value commercialized 
art? Or, shall concern ourselves 
with the social implications and influ- 
Or, shall limit ourselves the 
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teaching data and the development 
skills? 

During recent years critics have 
suggested that use art sub- 
ject-matter the sociological aspects 
our surroundings. Business men 
our boards education indicated 
preference for vocational point 
view our teaching. While art 
teachers have been odds whe- 
ther their subject should taught 
academically, through fundamentals, 
experimentally, free expression, 
for its own sake, phase gen- 
eral education. 

know that some great art has 
been far removed from the realities 
everyday existence. But educators 
assert that progressive teaching should 
fortunately, the relationship art 
life susceptible diverse interpre- 
tations and thus the means such 
end remain obscure. 

Perhaps the most emphasized qual- 
ity art today functionalism. 
Thus the informed regard the artist 
not ornamental but neces- 
sary member the community, con- 
tributor its practical efficiency 
well its amusement. This atti- 
tude conditions our teaching. And 
keeping with this utilitarian view- 
point, the Bauhaus approach through 
free experimentation with materials 
construction, and the recent growth 
the attitude toward aes- 
thetics through psychological investi- 
gation, have broadened the scope 
our instruction. 

realist may point out that while 
the renaissance art student helped 
build, carve and decorate his commu- 
nity, the student today directed 
toward free expression environ- 
ment immured with 
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boards, grotesque statuary, primitive 
painting, architectural atrocities, and 
blackouts. Thus, our excitement, 
may have forgotten that our goal 
beauty. should admit that our 
classroom still separated from the 
rest the world. 

And before teacher asserts that 
she prepares her pupils meet life, 
she might ask herself whether not 
she herself has solved actual prob- 
lem, such would confront, for ex- 
ample, industrial designer 
architectural engineer. Not until 
ourselves have squarely faced prob- 
pose guides. Otherwise, teaching 
seclusion from reality. 

axiomatic that not until 
pupil eager for knowledge can 
effectively teach him. 
learning—whether you regard 
process association differen- 
tiation—does require some incitement 
the instructor. This means, 
course, elucidation the nature 
and the outcome the pupil’s efforts 
because few any willingly at- 
tempt something for which have 
talent, eagerly plunge into the 
unknown. Consequently, the learner 
must healthily active, aware his 
individual direction, and capable 
some creative success. 

Today, the concordant intellectual 
and emotional growth children rep- 
resents idealistic and indeterminate 
undertaking our enlightened peda- 
gogy. 

assume this purpose, and 
conceive the ultimate attainment 
education readiness for the 
problems living: are then con- 
unwilling have our 
program exclusively formulated for 
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administrators; but prefer allow 
our pupils the democracy 
nal pilgrimage toward truth and 
derstanding. 

Such ideal art education 
forwarded through the encouraged 
spontaneity pupil activity, the 
role the teacher not simply one 
opportunism, but also organiza- 
tion and resourcefulness. 

Theoretically, the facing reality 
may wholesome, and the world 
live may considerable import 
us. Still, the emotional and the 
imaginative life inspire art, and 
cannot ignored our teaching, 
pecially now that are concerned 
with the psychological development 
the child. Youngsters live world 
psychologically important them 
are the actualities confronting 
adults. And perhaps the fairytales 
the young are less fantastic than 
our contemporary warfare. 

Now that the emphasis our teach- 
ing has shifted from subject-matter 
the harmonious growth the child; 
now that the new curriculum 
nizes the needs and differences 
children; now that have set aside 
copying and the dictation art 
tivities: what then our working 


philosophy 


the creative arts, contrary 
torical experience, now fashion- 
ist; much that art teachers hesi- 
tate nurture the traditional 
mentals, but feel impelled idolize 
the latest fancy. 

may have observed that few 
children are creative when left 
their own devices. the upper 
grades may have noted that lack 
technical skill destroys 
dence. And, find our time clut 


tered with clerical and extra-curricu- 
lar duties, we, for example, blithely 
set easy formulas for the making 
design the indication light 
and shade, with the conviction that 
are progressive, particularly the 
children’s drawings look more like 
those Cezanne Picasso than those 

Although manual skills, the com- 
mand techniques, certainly not 
handicap the creative expression 
anyone, nevertheless many our ex- 
ponents disparage the teaching 
graphic skills. our English 
tors ignored syntax because Gertrude 
Stein has use for rheto- 
ric, then grammarians would the 
same position our art teachers who 
avoid exposition the light and 
shade and perspective scientifically 
and aesthetically used Leonardo, 
and effusively contend that since some 
highly publicized artists are uncon- 
cerned with the appearance things, 
therefore there need teach 
perspective and chiaroscuro. 


True, must acknowledge the 
value recent art movements. Cer- 
tainly there should formality, 
our teaching. However, when 
acknowledge our pedagogical func- 
tion the development perceptive 
and critical abilities; when deal 
with aesthetic experience study 
intelligent human behavior: our 
teaching should, consequently, tran- 
arbitrary classifications and 
analyses, and assertions our per- 
sonal feelings and prejudices; 
should recognize the moot character 
our aesthetic appraisals 
nouncements. Thus must per- 
suade both ourselves and our students 
that all creative effort experimen- 
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tal and self-expressive, and not limit- 
any single viewpoint inter- 
pretation. 

Art education the college and 
university level essentially or- 
ganization and interpretation hu- 
man experience. Since impartial 
and dispassionate exposition art 
psychologically improbable, 
tion this field, like that the so- 
cial sciences, has been the propagan- 
dism certain delimited points 
view. Deriving from the advocacy 
learning doing Pestalozzi and 
freedom Rousseau, the play- 
impulse Schiller, free expression 
and revolt against the 
Cizek: art education has come under 
the influence 
and experimental psychology. 

While the experimental attitude 
modern art education may leaning 
too much moot quantitative meas- 
urements, and while still remains 
uncertain the qualitative charac- 
teristics the creative act, appre- 
ciation, and the imaginative life; 
nevertheless, modern art education has 
succeeded arousing awareness 
the contemporary scene and its prob- 
lems; and for the first time its his- 
tory higher education deals with its 
own time. Functioning today 
many college art departments syn- 
thesis and application knowledge, 
unifies the curriculum. 


Because aesthetic experience not 
unique but multiple, because takes 
not one but diverse channels expres- 
sion: recognize the value vari- 
ous approaches the understanding 
and enjoyment art. 

would place knowledge the 
facts first, not necessarily impor- 
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tance, but time,” declared William 
Sener “Ability understand 
facts and arrange them with pro- 
per qualifications and annotations, 
provide useful objective can 
desired. Second, would 
primarily the point view the 
artist—his environment, his personal- 
ity. Lastly, would look for the 
ability interpret the facts.” 
the student] “can read about, 
and diseuss topics his field with 
with sympathy, and with en- 
thusiasm; can triangulate the 
aesthetic experience terms the 
work art, the artist, and tae 
server, has matured human be- 
ing and ready continue his own 
education.” 

The classical assumption has been 
that you have given students the 
principles, they will follow 
with their own application. con- 
tradistinction, some teachers are con- 
that the solution actual 
problem usually leads the student 
more quickly the 
principle than does the purely re- 
flective analytical approach. 

institutions higher learning con- 
fined art study books and museums 
their instruction was undefinedly cul- 
tural rather than specifically applic- 
able. Whereas their 
lieve, that through the 
insights developed the integrated 
curriculum educational 
planning, the students can learn 
participate realistically widening 
aesthetic activities with more aware- 
ness, discrimination and enjoyment. 

“Tf the course training crit- 


wrote Roberta Fansler,? 


also give young artist the 
mental training necessary his 
fession, all well and good; but the 
ject undergraduate art depart- 
ment college liberal arts should 
not professional training but 
standing history, culture, 
man himself.” 

Thus, the college and university 
level, art may ideally conceived 
intensification human experi- 
ence interpreted and shared, 
This definition points the integral 
nature art the forward-looking 
which art realized 
havior, and realistic, 
raneous examination life. 

This democratic concept contrasts 
with the esoteric distinction meta- 
physically ascribed aesthetics 
scholars former years. The aca 
tradition confined aesthetics 
the realm speculation and 
ogy; while the structure and 
nique the plastic arts have been 
presented largely 
dogmatic terms public school teach- 
ing; with the result that the general 
student body has been deprived in- 
struction art. 

Now the trend art education has 
become the configuration everyday 
life. sympathetic step with 
temporary art movements, the instrue 
tion has outgrown the plaster casts 
antique sculpture, the set-palette, and 
the harmony formulas, but has bor 
rowed patterns from dynamic 
metry and cubism. 

The teaching art history has 
often been sentimental rhetoric, 


Rusk, “Aim College Instruction the Fine “Education,” October, 


March, 1936. 
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which the axiomatic criterion most in- 
sisted upon has been dexterous and 
representation nature. 
Where formerly such rigorously docu- 
mented courses harassed art students 
and discouraged general interest, the 
new informality and diversification 
not only have brought art 
life but have also made this field 
one universal participation. 

ter “although cannot ar- 
bitrarily instilled, need not left 
the dangers and unas- 
sisted growth. can effectively 
the second place, would seem that 
historical, creative, and critical stud- 
ies may all make their contribution 
effective method cultivating 
it, but that, for this purpose the criti- 
eal approach the basic one. 
One may hazard opinion that the 
next important step the develop- 
ment the college art department 
will lie growing emphasis upon 
courses which deal with the subject 
from the critical standpoint.” 

Historically, art became higher 
study this country when Samuel 
Morse, painter and inventor, de- 
livered his lectures the “arts de- 
sign” New York University; when 
the Reverend Joseph Torrey moral- 
ized art the University Ver- 
mont; and Alvah Bradish expounded 
his theories the University Mich- 
igan. The preachments platonic 
spirit Charles Norton initiated the 
teaching art history Harvard 
1874, and established classic view- 
point still prevailing there. Fifty 
years later the new Fogg Museum be- 
came art laboratory with scienti- 


fic although the majority 
courses offered are still historical. 

Yale was the first our universi- 
ties include school fine arts 
among its major functions, with the 
appointment John Weir 1869. 
Succeeded 1913 the artist, Ser- 
geant Kendall, and the architect, Ev- 
erett Victor Meeks, the Yale School 
Fine Arts developed progressively 
with high professional standards and 
practical purposes. Princeton, the 
other hand, whose department art 
and archaeology was founded Al- 
lan Marquand 1882, has been noted 
training school for lecturers 
the history art. 

Colonel Clarke’s -urvey 1874 
listed eight colleges offering art in- 
struction. Baldwin Smith 1912 
indicated higher institutions giving 
courses the history art, mostly 
under the administration other de- 
partments, Half century ago there 
were only colleges offering art. To- 
day, according the American Art 
Annual, there are more than 200. The 
Carnegie Corporation survey 1934 
showed colleges and universities 
offering graduate work fine arts, 
whereas one-third our colleges, 
more than 200 number, offer art 
instruction all. 

“One good way serving that 
contemporary wrote George 
Rickey,* “is let artist come 
your college, not teach, not in- 
spire the community with his person- 
ality, but paint.” 

have practitioners the other 
fields, the artist has become mem- 
ber the university faculty. 
some universities the for 
degree may submit creative 
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work lieu research project. 

The art program effect most 
colleges and universities character- 
ized Keppel and who state 
that “it apparent that there has 
been steady growth interest 
arts courses, the number institu- 
tions giving them, and the number 
students pursuing them. 
clear, also, that the laboratory method, 
can called that, has made head- 
way against the older-fashioned lec- 
ture method. There are still many 
teachers whose methods are remini- 
scent Professor Norton, but even 
the student who seeks nothing but 
ordinarily does some paint- 
ing, drawing modelling most 
contemporary courses the arts.” 

So, much has been implied, 
not really improper for colleges 
train artists. The exceptionally gift- 
all departments merit the peda- 
gogical attention our college and 
university faculties. For democracy 
education not necessarily the 
sufferance mediocrity. Moreover, 
inflexible routine, timed projects, for- 
mal examinations, prescribed points 
view defeat the purpose creative 
program; while experimentation and 
individuality constructive effort 
identify not only the genuine aes- 
thetic experience, but also character- 
ize educational progress. 

Art the higher institutions has 
been defined, first, through state- 
ment its secondly, through 
delineation its methodology; and, 
thirdly, through examination its 
program. From its classical incep- 
tion its present experiential empha- 
sis, art teaching has been affected 
the major developments education, 
“The 


Keppel, P., and Duffus, 
York: McGraw Hill, 1933. 
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art, and psychology. Its method- 
ology has been variously activated 
the demands scholasticism and 
creative impulse. The program 
fered includes three principal types 
instruction, namely, the historical, the 
studio, and the experimental 
tory techniques. 

Broadly formulated then, art our 
higher institutions includes both 
tural and vocational training: pro 
vides profession for some and 
means toward more zestful living for 
all. Towards such goal, the courses 
analysis, theory and studio practice 
are not mutually exclusive but 
plementary. The limitation college 
art instruction has been its total 
emphasis single point view, 
historical fact, classical 
tion, teacher training. With 
the inclusion the studio and lab 
oratory approaches, more liberal at- 
titude has become possible; because 
effective art education not the sum 
total but the functional organization 
its courses; and because 
phy valuable unless survives 
plication. 

Consequently, higher education 
art moves forward through emphasis 
inter-relationships rather than 
chronology; the recognition 
tual works art rather than his 
torical data; opportunities for ini- 
tiative, experimentation, decision, and 
creation rather than memorization 
and emulation; enjoyment the 
whole rather than the dissection 
fragments. brief, art expression 
vital human behavior. Some 
ans embalm it; some academicians 
cast antiquarian shadow it; few 
teachers make personal 
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Ideas for Educators the Morning Paper 


CARL MILLER 


least three good ideas for edu- 
are culled from the 
morning paper (March 1). 
one account read explanation 
why MacArthur did well the 
Bataan peninsula: excep- 
tional leader and his men were trained 
—they were not raw troops mis- 
cellaneous nature. editorial 
which the author tries optimis- 
tic during dark days get the sug- 
gestion that the time here when 
America will eventually show her true 
stuff. After period war shall 
discover the superficialities and the 
false notions have been indulging 
in, and shall get things rock-bottom 
value. cartoon strip see 
pictured woman listening radio 
“droop-drama” and weeping over the 
sad plight the hero she foregoes 
for few minutes her household 
duties. 

The first idea concerns the word 
training. The schools their war 
assistance have had start using this 
word again. Boys and girls must 
now trained make things needed 
for war trained manage them- 
selves fighters assistant-fighters. 
But the word training has been the 
shelf for long time. Teachers over- 
interested misguided what some 
“socialized education” have not 
been fond the word “Why 
not?” any good taxpayer might say. 
“Personally, should well pleased 
have child trained few fun- 
damental ways.” 

The second thought concerns indul- 
gences. Americans have lost sight 
some their fundamental national 


principles, and they had kept 
forgetting them they would soon have 
been ripe for Japanese German 
sacking, was France. Has educa- 
tional theory and method the last 
twenty years contributed this state 
moral decay? The answer yes. 
Hitler seized upon the remarkably 
plastic character youth and twen- 
years moulded fighting machine 
that shook the world; furthermore, its 
members for long time evidently 
have believed his erroneous and im- 
moral principles. Hitler and his 
gang could this, what opportu- 
beneficial thing with youngsters! 
The third point our attitude 
toward emotions. The way radio ad- 
vertising programs and cheap maga- 
zine and book fiction peddle emotion 


these days should arouse educators 


more definite action than have 
yet taken. What our attitude 
toward emotion? Oh, yes, have 
taken the subject. Volumes have 
been written pointing out how pupils 
are affected emotions and how 
must understand emotion order 
educate the child, but the discussions 
have let some teachers think that all 
straint unhealthful and generally 
not beneficial. Again, appears, the 
pendulum has swung too far one 
direction, and must get back 
sanity and middle ground. Certainly, 
ought something about com- 
batting the soft-soap, character-under- 
mining tripe that being spoon-fed 
American listeners and readers. 
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Steel Goes. Robert Brooks, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
1940. 275 pages. $3.00. 


his two earlier books, When Labor 
Organizes and Unions Their Own 
Choosing, Mr. Brooks adequately pictured 
the tumult and the shouting the first 
great wave organizing the basic in- 
dustries. the present volume, Mr. 
Brooks selects the steel industry field 
for special study and indicates consid- 
erable detail the development collec- 
tive bargaining this industry from the 
days the Homestead affair the 
The rise and fall company 
unionism, the capitulation United 
States Steel. the Little Steel strike, the 
advent the N.L.R.B., and recent devel- 
opments labor tactics are given ample 
treatment. Mr. Brooks gathered much 
his information from interviews with 
scores steel employers, union leaders, 
and workers. The volume timely and, 
together with the earlier volumes Mr. 
Brooks, essential volume for anyone 
interested problems American labor. 
Sears, New York Uni- 
versity. 


From the Hunter’s Bow. 
Edgerly. New York. 
Sons. 1942. 491 pages. 


Beatrice 
Putnam’s 
$3.50. 


There have been very few books that 
have told the story the origin and de- 
velopment musical instruments. True, 
there have been the ponderous encyclo- 
pedias and also the catalogues the nu- 
merous collections instruments, ancient 
and modern, that are housed our muse- 
ums. Miss Edgerly, this competent his- 
tory and romance musical instruments. 
has filled gap the shelves the li- 
brary musicology. She has traced the 
development the present day array 
musical instruments from the remotest 
past. The instruments primitive peoples, 
both those pre-historic times and those 
contemporary days, are explained and 


BOOK 


pictured and their use ceremony and 
communal life indicated. She has done 
the same, also, for the instruments the 
classical periods and for the modern 
too. tremendous amount work must 
have been done the author who hag 
spared herself pain searching all 
over the globe, all ages and eras, for 
the instruments upon which people made 
their music. This book not merely 
for the musician and the student 
sic, but for the layman who wants 
know something about such topics 
“How old the violin?”, “Where did the 
piano come from?”, “What 
and the like. This “history and 
helpful volume the shelf every 
teacher, too. who will find ample 
material challenge and interest her 
students they study and play that 
art which Beethoven recognized “as the 
mediator between the spiritual and the 


Appraising Guidance Secondary 
Schools. Grayson Kefauver and 
Harold Hand. New York. The Mac- 
millan Company. 1941. 


Two projects involving efforts ap- 
praisal are reported this volume. The 
first involved (a) analysis the ob- 
jectives guidance, which was made 
submitting comprehensive list objec- 
tives large number professional 
workers guidance for their judgments 
the importance which should at- 
tached each; (b) survey the pro- 
grams guidance selected group 
nineteen secondary schools ten cities 
which the elements the program 
each institution were reported terms 
practices used inform pupils, infor- 
mation concerning students which was 
utilized guidance, and guidance activi- 
ties with individual students; and (c) the 
measurement certain characteristics 
students these institutions, including 
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their knowledge information concern- 


educational and vocational opportuni- 


ties and requirements, their educational 
and vocational plans, and aspects stu- 
dent adjustment. appraisal the life 
course was also described this 
section. 

The second project described consisted 
continuous study junior high 
school students over three-year period, 
with meastrement the same students 
the opening and the close the 
period. Utilizing control and experimen- 
tal groups, comparisons were made 
kinds guidance information possessed 
these students, the basis their plans, 
and the nature their adjustment 
certain areas. 

The comparisons between experimental 
and control groups were actually compari- 
sons between schools with different forms 
guidance service and different amounts 
emphasis guidance. The added em- 
phasis guidance the so-called exper- 
imental took the form, for the 
most part, increase the amount 
school time given guidance activities 
students, increase the staff time for 
guidance work, and extension the 
amount material and tests over and 
above that generally employed the 
regular guidance programs the two 
cities which the study was made. The 
comparisons reported the study, then, 
not purport show how students de- 
velop with without guidance. Instead, 
they indicate some the major outcomes 
yielded the two “plus” programs.— 
Yeo, School Education, 
Boston University. 


Photographic Occupations. Captain 
Burr Leyson. New York. Dutton 
and Co. 1940. 178 pages. $2.00. 

Photography, today, exciting and 
lucrative profession. All kinds oppor- 
tunities for alert young men who have 
bent for photography have opened 
recent years. The present informative 
and interesting book gives about all that 
needed assist young chap choos- 
ing career photography. Get the 
volume for your vocational guidance li- 
Sears, New York 
University. 


The Administration the Modern 
Joseph Roemer, and Francis Bacon. 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 
659 pages. 


This volume deals comprehensively and 
effectively with secondary-school adminis- 
tration. The twenty-seven chapters 
the volume are organized into six divi- 
sions with the following titles: (1) The 
Changing American Secondary School; 
(2) Organization and Management 
Secondary Schools; (3) Administration 
and Guidance Pupil Personnel; (4) 
Providing for the Improvement In- 
struction; (5) Problems School Rela- 
tionships [with the public, with standard- 
izing agencies, and with and, 
(6) Small and Large Second- 
ary Schools, and Trends Secondary 
Education. The volume will serve well 
the authors’ purpose, namely that pro- 
viding guide and reference 
for school administrators and 

textbook [for] colleges and univer- 
sities [not only courses for prospec- 
tive administrators, but also courses] 
for prospective high-school teachers who 
need understanding the issues and 
School Education, Boston University. 


The Old South: The Founding 
American Civilization. Thomas Jeffer- 
son Wertenbaker. 
Sons. New York. 1942. $3.50. 


Dr. Wertenbaker, the Edwards Profes- 
sor American History Princeton, dis- 
pels much the air mystery that has 
shrouded the Old South this engaging 
and scholarly volume. The book con- 
fined the study Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, for 
the most part during the colonial and 
early national periods. Dr. Wertenbaker 
discusses and studies the origins the 
people who came the Southern colonies, 
the kinds cultures they brought with 
them, the influence the South itself 
upon them, the conflicts the divergent 
cultures, and the new civilization that 
emerged the fertile coastal plains and 
the back country the foothills 
the Appalachian region. The notion which 
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the average American holds concerning 
the Old South “Solid” South, Dr. 
Wertenbaker points out, wholly falla- 
cious. “Yet one cannot delve far into 
the history the South without discov- 
ering that part the country was 
more complex, had larger number 
conflicting groups and The 
South was not homogeneous national- 
ity. The tobacco and rice planters were 
English save for occasional Huguenot 
Scottish family. The back country was 
melting pot where German, Swiss, 
Scotch-Irish, English, Scotch Highlanders, 
and other racial groups slowly yielded 
their cultures and languages. religion 
there was great variety race and 
language. Even agriculture there was 
little uniformity. The chief unifying 
forces were agriculture and slavery. 
was the extensive farm economy which 
set the Old South off from the intensive 
agricultural pattern the New England 
area and Middle Colonies. Professor 
Wertenbaker’s thesis that must turn 
back .to the Old South, with its aristo- 
cratic social structure, its wasteful agri- 
culture, its courtly gentlemen, its igno- 
rant yeoman, its fine mansions, and crude 
huts, order understand the New 
South today. Dr. Wertenbaker’s study 
Sears, Associate Profes- 
sor Vocational Education, New York 
University. 


Musical Acoustics. 
ver. 
phia. 


Charles Cul- 
The Blakiston Company, Philadel- 
1941. 194 pp. 


Music educators have been looking for 
book which presents understanding 
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the acoustical phenomena involved the 
production sound. Musicians need 
know the physical basis the medium 
which reacts aesthetically upon man’s 
consciousness. Dr. Culver has 
himself such task this book. This 
type book fulfills great gap the 
education music students. 

Professor Culver approaches what should 
every writer’s maxim: Don’t worry 
about appearing scholarly; write book 
that students can read and 
The style straightforward; under- 
standable; good format being 
credit author and publisher. There are 
many good graphs and illustrations; deep 
type helps call the reader’s attention 
important key facts. 


Among the fifteen chapters, those 
special interest deal with Interference, 
Resonance, Pitch, Quality, and the Acous- 
tics Rooms. Eight chapters deal with 
“the basic facts and laws connected with 
the generation and propagation musi- 
sounds”; five discuss strings, air col- 
umns, rods, plates, and membranes. Chap- 
ter considers Electronic Musical 
ments; brief treatment relatively 
new musical producer. 


This treatise designed em- 
body sufficient content for semester 
course musical acoustics for those ma- 
joring music courses. 


This book should read for its good 
discussion the physical basis sound. 
Dr. Culver has challenged himself. 
should set about gathering accurate musi- 
cal illustrations and discussion material 
the manifold problems yet sur- 
FREDERICK SUNDERMAN, 


